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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HILE both the Government and the 

\) \ owners have defined their attitude towards 
the Coal Report, the miners are still in 
process of having their minds made up for them. 
They do not apparently wish to reject the Report 
as a whole, but still less do they wish to accept it. 
What in their view dominates everything else is 
the definite recommendation of the Commissioners 
that wages should be reduced. ‘They have, there- 
fore, been testing the allied unions in other indus- 
tries with a view to finding out whether they 
would be supported, and if so how far, in standing 
out against any lowering of wages. Moreover, 
they have a natural fear lest the proposed settle- 
ments by districts should make an unmendable 
breach in the national agreements. Their policy 
is thus still in doubt, but the resolutions that have 
been adopted at some of the local conferences do 
not make for optimism. On the other hand, the 
example set by the Prime Minister and the owners, 
the knowledge that the Government are far better 
prepared to meet a crisis now than they were last 
summer, and the general incredulity of the public 


that anyone in the face of the Report can imagine 
that there is anything to be gained by a strike, 
may favour the prospects of prudence. 


THE ATTEMPT ON MUSSOLINI 


We congratulate Signor Mussolini on his 
narrow escape from assassination and on his 
immediate efforts to prevent reprisals. The 
lamentable attempt has not made him alter his 
plan to visit Tripoli. This visit and all the pomp 
and circumstance with which it is accompanied 
may be in part a tribute to the excellent work of 
Italian pioneer colonfsts, but it is still more a 
spectacular method of calling attention to Italy’s 
need of overseas possessions. The recent replace- 
ment of several diplomatic representatives abroad 
by ardent Fascists, and the rumour that further 
changes are to be made shortly, the resignation 
of Signor Farinacci on the completion of his task 
of crushing opposition, real or imagined, in Italy 
itself, and the increasing place given to foreign 
affairs in each of Il Duce’s speeches, all tend to 
confirm our belief that from now onwards 
Fascismo will look abroad for new enemies to fight. 
The French, recollecting how large a percentage 
of Europeans in their own African colonies is 
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Italian, will follow Signor Mussolini’s triumphal 
journey not perhaps with alarm, but at any rate 
with keen interest. 


PROBLEMS FOR LORD IRWIN 


The grave riots in Calcutta must not be regarded 
as merely local disturbances. They are expres- 
sive of an animosity between Hindus and Moham- 
medans which is widespread and increases with 
every step towards Home Rule. There is no 
prospect of permanent reconciliation; all bargains 
hitherto made between communal leaders have 
proved worthless; and it is only by constant 
British vigilance that outbreaks can be prevented 
or circumscribed. Lord Irwin has very speedily 
been introduced to this problem of Indian politics. 
There is another that, we fear, has not been 
solved by the admirably firm letter which, at the 
end of his Viceroyalty, Lord Reading addressed 
to the Nizam. Unpleasant as it may be to con- 
template, we must look in the face the fact that 
there is now among the Ruling Princes a 
tendency to claim a status to which they are not 
entitled. This is the less corrigible because it 
springs, not from any ill-will towards British 
authority, but from anxiety about their relations 
with the future Government of a self-determined 
India. 


M. PERET’S LUCK 


M. Raoul Péret has been considerably more 
fortunate than the half-dozen Finance Ministers 
who have preceded him at intervals of two months 
or so. M. Loucheur, whose term of office lasted 
only a fortnight, hurried through the taxation 
which has kept his successors going, and now, 
when fresh inflation seemed inevitable, the 
Chamber has passed a Finance Bill which, on its 
merits, should have been treated even more 
harshly than that which led to the downfall of 
M. Doumer. The truth, of course, is that M. 
Péret has profited by the general desire of the 
deputies to get away for their holidays, and there 
is no reason to suppose that they will not return 
from them refreshed and ready for new intrigues. 
If the rate of exchange of the franc improves, the 
Budget may balance in fact as well as in theory, 
but otherwise there will have to be fresh inflation, 
and the prospect of further political crises after the 
holidays will not serve to save the franc. 


DISSENSIONS IN THE LEAGUE 


A study of the foreign Press throws interesting 
light on the League crisis and illustrates how diffi- 
cult it will be to reach agreement in September. 
In the first place, Brazil is not likely to withdraw 
her veto, for the Brazilian papers are filled with 
hymns of praise of Senhor Mello-Franco’s atti- 
tude, and both the President and Foreign Minister 
have sent him warm telegrams of congratulation. 
The other Central and South American States 
dispute Brazil’s right to represent them, but point 
out that they number twenty in the League and 
should therefore have some permanent representa- 
tion on the Council. The French Press is demand- 
ing the abolition of the unanimity rule, to which 
neither this country nor Italy is likely to agree, 
and the smaller States demand the complete 
abolition of all permanent seats. The German 
papers are almost unanimous in attacking Sir 


Austen Chamberlain for defending himself in the 
House of Commons at their expense; and there 
are disquieting rumours of an Anglo-French plan 
to silence German opposition to changes on the 
Council by granting her concessions in the 
Rhineland. 


THE PRICE OF AMERICAN CO-OPERATION 


A rather ridiculous situation has arisen in the 
United States over the Permanent Court of Inter. 
national Justice. The State Department communi. 
cated to all the signatories of the Court’s statute 
five reservations to which they must agree before 
the United States becomes a member. One of 
these reservations, which limits the right of the 
League Council to ask for Advisory Opinions, 
may necessitate a revision of the statute, and has 
annoyed a few countries who are quite contented 
with this statute as it stands. Were each Govern- 
ment to reply separately, the State Department 
would be surprised by some of the comments. The 
League Council therefore suggested last month 
that the signatory States should meet next Septem. 
ber to discuss the importance of the American 
reservations, and that they might invite the United 
States to be present. This suggestion appears to 
have caused intense anger among those Americans 
who do not realize that European nations, follow- 
ing their advice to settle their own difficulties 
unaided, are no longer enthusiastically anxious to 
change Court or League to suit a few timid 
Senators in Washington. 


PROHIBITION DIFFICULTIES 


The United States Senate has appointed a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the workings of the Volstead 
Act. But nothing is likely to come of it. All 
parties are keen on keeping the subject of prohibi- 
tion out of national politics, just as before the 
Civil War they never mentioned slavery if they 
could possibly avoid it. American politicians hate 
above all things having to take a stand on a 
‘* moral ’’ issue. They would much rather allow 
the country to get all the credit for having gone 
dry while suffering few or none of the inconveni- 
ences. But in several States the issue will not 
down, and perhaps in time some modification 
of an Act which is plainly unenforceable may be 
made. Six years after the great experiment was 
begun opinion is as sharply divided as ever as to 
its results. So far the debit side of the account 
appears the heavier. A generation hence there 
may be a different showing. Meanwhile, America 
will continue to enjoy all the prohibition and 
most of the drink she chooses. 


PEACE PROSPECTS IN MOROCCO 


The storm of the French financial situation may 
blow favourably for peace in Morocco, but we are 
a little sceptical of assertions that Spain, France, 
and the Riffs have already reached virtual agree- 
ment. Munitions have continued to reach Abdel 
Krim during the winter, and, although he badly 
needs peace, it will not be peace at any price, 
especially when he has to deal with Spain. The 
capture of Ajdir, of which we heard so much last 
year, has not helped the Spaniards, and the Riffs 
can still shell the important centre of Tetuan at 
their leisure. It is undoubtedly the fact that 
important discussions are now in progress with 
envoys of Abdel Krim, but there is many a Slip 
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betwixt unofficial discussions and official negotia- 
tions. 


THE NEW TAXIS 


Every change in London locomotion has been 
resisted by someone. The watermen, the sedan 
chairmen, the hackney drivers, the busmen, the 
cabbies, and the taxi-drivers have each in turn 
geen their occupation menaced by new inventions 
and facilities, and have stoutly and sometimes 
violently defended their own vested interests. 
There is nothing new, therefore, in the threats 
of opposition to the new two-seater taxi-cabs. The 
Home Secretary has gone to the furthest limit of 

tience in withholding his sanction of these useful 
yehicles out of consideration for the old four- 
seater; but it was obvious that either the fares of 
the latter had to come down or else the handier 
and cheaper conveyance must be allowed on the 
streets. They are sure to be popular, and they 
ought to be profitable unless the police regulations 
as to construction make them too expensive. It 
is these regulations that, rightly or wrongly, are 
held to blame for the excessive cost of the ordinary 
taxi. An initial outlay of over £700 seems other- 
wise an absurdity and an imposition in these days 
of cheap cars and mass production. 


THE EASTER EXODUS 


The multitudes who this Easter poured sea- 
wards out of London proved that we are still the 
best holiday-makers in the world. The sun had 
an almost mid-summer heat; the greenness of the 
country-side was never more restful in its appeal ; 
and the excellent dustless roads, incomparably the 
most seductive in Europe, sustained with hardly 
a mishap the onrush of myriad tourists. It was a 
national holiday remarkably free from accidents 
and indicative of the improved traffic sense of our 
people and the very high standard of British driv- 
ing. But it was also a revelation of things less 
pleasing, and particularly of the desecration of one 
charming landscape after another by the jazz 
builders of the day. We have models all round 
us of a delightful appropriate domestic archi- 
tecture, but when we put up a new house or start 
a ‘‘development scheme ’’ we perpetrate mon- 
strosities as shrieking and discordant as anything 
that affronts the eye in the American Middle West. 
Those miles of unkempt glaring “‘ settlements ” 
that are ruining the South Coast and the Downs 
—tawdry abominations without plan or taste or 
harmony—are as far as unleashed vulgarity 
can go. 


ARCHITECTURE IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 


In the towns we are slowly and partially 
mastering this building problem. The last 
twenty-five years have seen in London, for in- 
stance, the growth of suburbs that are not an 
offence and that show design in the lay-out and 
an ordered and often a pleasing architectural 
scheme. But in the country, amid the most beauti- 
ful surroundings and the choicest inheritances of 
the older architecture, tinsel blatancy is thrusting 
out on every side in a riot of brazen ugliness. Not 
until every district and rural council is made to 
come under the town planning scheme will there 
be a chance of checking this muddle of hideous- 
ness, 


THE MINERS AND THE NATION 


T is not yet clear whether the Coal Report has 

brought peace or a sword. There are parts of 

it that please the miners; others that the 
owners hail as the words of a second Daniel; stil! 
others that the nation and the Government, as 
neutral but deeply implicated onlookers, find not 
unacceptable. But there are no parts of it that 
appeal to all three parties equally, and the only 
chance of adoption that the Report stands is that 
on the whole it may prove to divide them least. 
One cannot conceive of any scheme for reorganiz- 
ing the industry propounded off their own bat by 
the Government, the owners or the miners that 
would possess even that dubious merit. To that 
extent the Report and its recommendations hold 
the field. Within the ample lines laid down by 
the Commissioners agreement has to be found or 
it will not be found at all. There cannot at this 
hour of the day be any substitute or any alter- 
native to the broad plan which has now been 
before the country fora month. All discussion 
of the coal problem starts from it and returns to 
it. The Report governs the situation, and the 
attitudes of the chief protagonists towards it will 
determiné the issue of war or peace. 

The Government are prepared to accept the 
Report and to implement it by legislation 
if the owners and the miners will likewise 
agree to abide by its terms. At one point, 
and a decidedly crucial one, they are ready 
to go even further. Though there was noth- 
ing the Commissioners condemned so emphati- 
cally as the subsidy, the Cabinet are will- 
ing to prolong it if thereby an enduring and work- 
able peace can be secured. It is our firm opinion 
that in taking this position the Government have 
done the wise and the right thing. No one can 
imagine it was an easy position to adopt. It com- 
mits ministers to an amount and variety of legis- 
lation that must eat up the time of Parliament and 
derange the Governmental programme for a year 
and more. It involves the acceptance of many 
proposals that are not easily reconcilable with 
Conservative principles or with any approved 
body of economic doctrine. There is much in the 
Report that must be not merely unpalatable but 
unmitigatedly obnoxious to the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues. The only terms on which they 
can possibly assent to it are that they carry the 
miners and the owners with them in a triangular 
effort of salvage. That is the answer to Mr. 
Sidney Webb’s contention that the Government’s 
acceptance of the Report should be unconditional, 
and that with or without a previous’ agreement 
between the miners and the owners its recom- 
mendations (except as regards the reduction in 
wages) should be embodied in Acts of Parlia- 
ment. He appears to forget that the main value of 
the Report in the eyes of the Government is that 
it may bring owners and miners together. If it 
does that it is worth endorsing and giving effect to. 
If it fails to do that it is worth next to nothing. It 
would be on very different lines from'those sug- 
gested in the Report that the Government would 
legislate if they felt free to act simply-on their own 
ideas of the coal problem and its solution. That 
freedom they have voluntarily relinquished in the 
hope of inducing the other -parties to the con- 
troversy to be equally self-sacrificing. 
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So far as the owners are concerned Mr. Baldwin 
may claim already that his offer has justified 
itself. They like the Report as little as he does. 
They regard many of its suggestions as futile and 
others as positively harmful to the industry. In 
regard to some they express no opinion on the 
ground that they lie outside their competence as 
owners and are matters of policy for Parliament 
to settle. But we shall not be far wrong in assum- 
ing that their opinions, if they were to express 
them, would not be favourable. None the less, 
and influenced very largely by the Government’s 
example, the owners have signified their readi- 
ness to accept the Report as a whole and to join 
with the miners and the Cabinet in carrying out 
its provisions. That is a decision which deserves 
and has received the hearty approbation of the 
country. At every point where their co-operation 
was essential the owners have promised it; and 
the promise entails more than one concession that 
hitherto they had steadfastly refused and the waiv- 
ing of a multitude of objections that might reason- 
ably be taken to the scheme advanced in the 
Report. Like the Government the owners have 
submitted to much that is distasteful for the sake 
of peace. They may have little enough faith in 
the Report or in its efficacy as an instrument of 
redemption, but they are willing, if the miners 
will keep step with them, to give it a fair trial. 

But the miners have still to declare themselves. 
So far there has been little or nothing in the 
speeches of their leaders to betray any reciprocal 
spirit of give and take. To all appearances they 
have not budged from their old position that, 
whatever happens, wages must not be lowered nor 
hours lengthened. The coal question is very 
much more than a matter of hours and wages, but 
it can never be considered apart from them; and 
a non-possumus attitude on these essential factors 
in the case may wreck every hope of a peaceful 
concordat. We hope but we cannot be sure that 
it is not towards an acceptance of the Report, 
minus its suggestions in regard to reduced wages, 
that the Miners’ Federation is moving. For that 
would leave a solution as far off as ever and 
jeopardize whatever is valuable in the Report by 
opening up the entire controversy. There can- 
not in a matter of this kind, as the Government 
and the owners have been forced to conclude, be 
any picking and choosing. The Report must be 
accepted wholesale, the rough with the smooth, 
or rejected outright. It may be that the issue has 
already been determined, and in a sense unfavour- 
able and half fatal to the cause of peace. If so it 
will be a disaster to the miners even more far- 
reaching than the strike of five years ago. The 
sittings of the Commission and the patience of 
the Government have wrought a change in the 
atmosphere of which the men’s leaders must be 
very well aware. The matters in dispute have 
ceased to lie between the employers and the 
employed. They are now issues between the miners 
on the one side and the Commissioners backed 
by the owners and the Government on the other. 
If it comes to a- contest the nation’s sympathies 
will not be with those who have precipitated it. 
That is not in any sense intended as a threat. 
But it may serve as a warning and a reminder 
that better terms can be had through negotia- 
tion to-day than can ever be won by violence 
later on. 


_10 April 1926 


THE BACON TERCENTENARY 


HE celebration of centenaries is to be com. 

mended in that it results, in some instances, 

in a useful reconsideration of the works and 
reputations of great and too summarily labelled 
men. But with Bacon, we fear, the celebration 
can be little more than an act of piety. Jp 
famous words he bequeathed his name and 
memory to “‘ foreign nations and the next ages,” 
but the world made up its mind about him lon 
ago, and it is improbable that its verdict will be 
seriously affected by such critical discourses ag 
the tercentenary may evoke. For people in 
general, and with some excuse, Bacon the man 
is summed up in the hackneyed line of Pope, and 
Bacon the writer is the author of the ‘ Essays,’ 
To be sure, as regards the writer, there is the 
‘Henry VII,’ of which no one will speak without 
respect, but which excites no enthusiasm. There 
have been those who have whipped themselves up 
to the point of calling it a masterpiece, but almost 
always there has been implicit in such eulogy a 
reservation. If the ‘Henry VII’ be indeed a 
masterpiece, it is one in a category not much loved 
by the ordinary intelligent reader. It is, certainly, 
a very noteworthy advance on the patchwork of 
the chroniclers. It is, in its way, an organized 
work of art. But it is uncritical in its use of 
authorities, and reveals little or no feeling for 
what was romantic and picturesque in the career 
of that king. It is not wholly immune froma 
charge of occasional dullness. The truth is that 
it was work done with an ulterior motive, and by 
a man who had already delivered himself of the 
greater part of his political wisdom in the 
‘ Essays.’ The ‘ Henry VII’ was born, not of 
a passion for history, but of the desire to recover 
the favour of James I. It is true that this objec- 
tion can be pressed too far. Bacon’s conception of 
the character of the king was formed earlier, and 
was not determined by the circumstances in which 
the work was eventually composed. Nevertheless, 
the ‘ Henry VII’ remains a bid for the favour of 
James I rather than a disinterested effort by one 
to whom historical truth matters supremely. 

As to the works by which Bacon holds his rank 
as a philosopher and the father of modern science, 
the plain man holds aloof from them, and the 
specialist is obliged to temper his praise with 
phrases which are rather ungracious. Bacon's 
eminence in science is indeed of a peculiar and 
unsatisfactory kind. The modern intellect, im- 
pressed by Bacon’s insistence on experiment, Is 
disconcerted by his assumption that there is some 
‘* Open, sesame ”’ to the arcana of nature, and 
that by its mechanical use we shall be admitted to 
all her secrets. . We are troubled again by his 
assumption that the knowledge so won will on the 
whole, if not invariably, be applied by man to the 
general good. Looking more closely into this 
part of Bacon’s work, we are taken aback by his 
indifference to astronomy, to mathematics; and we 
may be disposed to regret that largely through 
his influence the British idea of science was 
restricted. There is some compensation in notic- 
ing his inspired guesses at later discoveries, as, 
for example, at the theory of the circulation of 
air, the theory of light. But, on the whole, tt 
would seem that Bacon is one of those who have 
vaguely but powerfully influenced the general 
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scientific thought of their time rather than a 
scientist in the strict sense. The philosopher,.the 
scientist, must ultimately be praised only in the 
words of Macaulay, as a thinker who, however 
limited his direct achievement, ‘‘ moved those who 
have moved the world.’’ 

It is then, for most of us, only Bacon the 
essayist who lives vividly, by virtue of definite, 
intrinsically valuable masterpieces. That a man 
who was oppressed by that old fear of the im- 

rmanence of the English language, and who 
would have cordially agreed with Waller that 

ts concerned for immortality must ‘‘ carve in 
Latin or in Greek,’’ should have been master of 
such an English style is an endless wonder. There 
are anticipations in that style, a hint of Sir 
Thomas Browne in the passage which tells us, 
“if you listen to David’s harp, you shall hear as 
many hearse-like airs as carols, and the pencil of 
the Holy Ghost hath laboured more in describing 
the afflictions of Job than the felicities of 
Solomon,’’ and hints of Dryden here and there; 
but Bacon’s style is really individual. He feared 
that ‘“‘ these modern languages will play the bank- 
mupt’’: his English, in the finest of the 
‘Essays,’ has lost nothing in three hundred 
years. Phrases from the ‘ Essays ’ have gone into 
our daily speech; but they have also gone into 
minds far removed from the normal, and those 
few words which assure us that there is no excel- 
lent beauty without some strangeness in the pro- 
portions have defined, better than any others, the 
ideal of modern romantic art. Whether we are 
conscious of it or not, all of us are beholden to the 
author of the ‘ Essays.’ It is the tercentenary of 
the publication of that book rather than of Bacon’s 
birth or death that calls for celebration. 


THE DAFFODIL’S PROGRESS 


By Haro_tp HopGE 


HE effect of a daffodil show to-day is a 
T stoat almost a blow. You come into the 

room and something hits you. The more so 
that you enter, or most of us do, in the mood of 
the daffodil tradition; your soul is attuned to a 
harmony of restrained and delicate colour and 
tefined and modest form. Instead of this har- 
mony, what meets us? A veritable blaze of 
colour: great red eyes stare at us from every side; 
all around are blazing stars, enormous golden 
trumpets, from which one expects every moment 
a blast of brazen music; silver trumpets, too, and 
innumerable orange, red and silver cups—a 
resplendent show indeed. But where are the 
daffodils? Have they been crowded out? Did 
they find themselves uncomfortable in this bold, 
gay company? The daffodil has ever been a 
poet’s flower ; but will anything Herrick or Words- 
worth or any other poet has said of daffodils fit 
this gay throng? Well, one thing will. Daffodils 
have been called golden and (I believe) silvern— 
always an infelicitous touch, said of the traditional 
daffodil, it seemed to me. The epithet has a ring 
of prosperity about it from which the refined 
humility of the Lent Lily shrinks. ‘‘ Silver and 
gold have I none, but such as I have I give unto 
thee.’” The daffodil has something for those who 
have eyes and souls much better and more lasting 


than silver and gold. But gold and silver just 
does become these later gorgeous flowers. There 
can be no better epithet for a gigantic intensely 
yellow trumpet daffodil, posed on a straight high 
stem, its face tilted slightly upward, for the rows 
of orange cups in their yellow saucers and the 
fiery red eyes gleaming from yellow or white 
perianth—all these suggest wealth, show, smart- 
ness. Showy they unquestionably are—for good 
in the fancier’s sense; also for bad to those who 
want something other than show. After all what 
is the essential conception of a daffodil to nearly 
all of us, alike to poet and man in the street—I 
suppose I should say, man in the field or copse? 
Is it not purity, humility, refinement, grace ? 

It is striking how when one tries to put down the 
daffodil’s attributes, moral qualities come immedi- 
ately tothe mind. Grace and purity come long 
before beauty in thinking of the daffodil. Well, 
these new smart daffodils, wonderful developments 
as they are and truly splendid flowers, are not in 
the line of the true daffodil character. First and 
worst of all, humility has been almost improved 
away. These bold big trumpets, these ‘‘ blazing 
stars,’’ these bright eyes, so far from shrinking 
from public gaze, challenge it. A daffodil ought 
not, I submit, to look up. For one thing if you 
make daffodils look up you destroy the delightful 
conceit of the daffodil bowing its head at the very 
moment of its glory. Such humility in prosperity 
is not to be grown away at the fancier’s pleasure. 
(Truth compels the admission that there is a wild 
daffodil—the Tenby daffodil—which by nature 
looks up; and a very jolly little flower it is. But 
its carriage and expression, if distinctly perky, has 
nothing insolent about it.) Also I submit that 
bulk is not a proper object at all for daffodil 
growers. Does not nature itself rebel at the idea 
of an ‘‘ enormous flower,’’ ‘‘ an immense trum- 
pet,’ ‘“‘a giant Leedsi,’’ ‘‘ Van Waveren’s 
Giant,’’ and so forth as descriptive of a daffodil ? 
Mere bulk ought not to count. I would say more ; 
exaggerated bulk should count against. It is an 
absolutely false ideal for the daffodil cult. I have 
seen varieties, not only at shows, which were so 
large as to be almost ugly—certainly in no way 
pleasing. Interesting they may be and wonderful 


products of the hybridist’s art or science; but let 


them be frankly acknowledged as mere curiosities 
to be produced and dropped. At all daffodil 
shows there should be a Curiosities Class where 
monsters could be shown as such without any 
suggestion that they were a legitimate daffodil 
development. I know, of course, that no fancier 
would say that bulk alone should count: he 
would require qualities of form and colour as well. 
But there surely is a tendency not to be very 
strict about these severer qualities when size is 
attained. 

On the whole it seems to me fair and right to 
hold that any tendency to take from the daffodil’s 
character for grace, refinement and delicacy is 
wrong. I do not think that this test would fail 
applied to any of the innumerable modern 
varieties. I do not know of any good one it would 
exclude nor of any bad one it would keep in. 
No doubt it would be said that all these are 
relative terms, not meaning the same thing to one 
daffodil lover as to another. They are relative 
terms, of course. Any test must be relative. But 
I am content to take the view of the plain person 
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who is fond of daffodils. I do not believe there 
would be many conflicting opinions as to new 
varieties that should go on and those that should 
stop. There are many huge trumpets which 
would go at once. Some of the star-shapes are 
exaggerated in the breadth of the rays. The 
colour question is more difficult as not being 
merely a matter of degree. Should red be allowed 
at all in the daffodil? It is not a daffodil colour— 
there is no red in the Lent Lily. The red has 
been got from the poet’s narcissus, the pheasant’s 
eye. Many of the flowers with yellow perianth 
and red cup or eye are not only strikingly effective, 
but I think very beautiful. If they were con- 
demned, it could not be on any intrinsic demerit, 
but simply that they were not in the true line, 
that they contradicted the daffodil character. Many 
of these varieties—Lucifer, for instance, Orange- 
girl, Sun-gleam, Royal-star—are refined, graceful 
and delicate. Or take that most popular flower, 
Barri Conspicuus: it would be a great loss if that 
were sacrificed to purism because the cup has a 
red rim. ‘A more refined flower or more in 
character with the daffodil could hardly be. On 
the other hand, it would be easy to produce a 
crowd of scarlet cups and big red ogre’s eyes that 
—outside the monster class—should be con- 
demned. Would it not be a good guiding 
principle that red as not a true daffodil colour 
should be used sparingly; that yellow or yellow- 
green cups (as in White Lady) should rather be 
encouraged? ‘What can be more pleasing than 
Seagull or Queen of the North? The point of 
redness calls up the image of a monster which 
fanciers have been working at for years—the all- 
red daffodil. So far they have not got beyond— 
or hardly beyond—the cup. This would certainly 
be a startling curiosity and a great ‘‘ feature ’’ of 
the monster class; but I am afraid I hope it will 
never be. 


Should anyone suppose that modern daffodil- 
fanciers had done nothing but produce these 
decadent flowers, let him put that idea from him 
altogether. This impression is likely to be made 
by the conspicuousness of these gorgeous new 
varieties. They attract more attention than they 
deserve and tend to give a character to the entire 
show. Indeed a show is not a good place wherein 
to see daffodils, as an exhibition is a bad environ- 
ment for pictures. There are too many of them 
crowded together and the regularity of the rows in 
which they stand takes from their charm. It is a 
pity, too, that they are shown mainly as cut 
flowers. The flower is not itself without the plant 
whose habit and carriage sensibly add to or 
diminish from the effect of the flower. He who 
would see daffodiis must see them in garden or in 
field. Let him go, for instance, to Taplow and look 
at Messrs. Barr’s fields of daffodils. Not that the 
form and character of the single plant can be seen 
so well in the mass as by itself or in select com- 
pany in the conservatory. But a whole host of 
daffodils, whether still or fluttering and dancing, 
is a sight to move one as the gorse moved 
Linnzus to his noble outburst. 

What would Linnzus have said of the white 
daffodil? He found God in the gorse; and well 
might he find the angels in white daffodils. So 
lovely are they that I do not recoil at all from such 
names as “‘ The Seraphine.’’ Archangel would 


be quite a just name for more than one of these 
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shining flowers. See one of them in bright syp. 
shine and the traditional angelic appearance jg 
better realized than in any picture or description 
of an angel I have yet come across. I cannot 
doubt that the hybridists in developing the white 
daffodil have done only good. Some purists 
object that white is not the proper colour of the 
daffodil. No doubt we all think of a daffodil ag 
yellow; but the Lent Lily is of a very pale yellow: 
its perianth in fact is hardly yellow. The sugges. 
tion of white is certainly there, though the 
hybridist takes his white from the pheasants eye, 
Anyway, who can say that white does not agree 
with the natural daffodil, that the purity of white. 
ness jars on its delicacy? The white daffodij 
more than complies with every article of the canon 
we laid down above. What could be more lovely 
than the glistening flowers of Water Witch? The 
long pointed dependent petals irresistibly suggest 
the streaming hair of the witch. And Undine? 
And the Mermaid? And Fairy Queen? But 
where all are so beautiful it is vain to select, 
Truly, I am thankful for the white daffodil. 


THE DEATH OF THE 
DUC D’ORLEANS 


[From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT] 


Paris, Wednesday 


NEXPECTED and startling as was this event 
| | it has not caused a great sensation. The 
Action Frangaise, the Gaulois and a few pro- 
vincial papers in the west and the south went into 
mourning and published loyalist correspondence from 
their subscribers, but the country at large remained 
indifferent. Twenty or twenty-five years ago, when 
the memory of the young Duke’s anxiety to serve ina 
French regiment with young men of his age was still 
recent, there would have been more emotion. To-day, 
this escapade and the imprisonment which followed 
it, and the nickname ‘‘ Gamelle,’’ of which the Duke 
was proud to his dying day, are forgotten and will 
not be found outside of the petite histoire. 


The judgments passed on the Duke by royalist news- 
papers which call him a great prince are discussed 
by an exceedingly limited public. Most people, more 
or less vaguely, remember a tactless letter written to 
Queen Victoria at the time of the Boer War; only 
specialists who clip from the daily press and know how 
to use scraps of paper have preserved more than a 
vague recollection of the schism created in the Royalist 
Party by the Action Francaise in its early days. 
M. Daudet was blamed by the Duke and was respect- 
fully but decidedly cross with him, finally saying that 
Monseigneur had lived in exile too long, and doubt of 
his own Party’s future could be read in his eyes by 
people possessed of a more intense faith. Altogether, 
the Duke’s death, as well as his life—even such 4 
noble episode of it as the desperate effort in 1914 to 
serve in the French or some Allied army—appeal to 
hardly more than twenty newspapers. Organs like 
the Temps or the Journal des Débats limit themselves 
to wishing that the French Republic had been as merc 
ful to the Orléans princes as the Reich is to the far less 
popular Hohenzollerns and that the Duke had not died 
in banishment. That is all. 

The question now arising as to who will be the new 
Pretender does not seem much more exciting. The 
Duc d’Orléans’s only brother, the Duc de Montpen- 
sier, being dead, the claims to the prince’s succession 
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devolve on his cousin the Duc de Guise, who happens 
by his marriage with the Comtesse d’Eu to be also 
his brother-in-law. The Duc de Guise, son of the Duc 
de Chartres, and grandson of King Louis-Philippe, 
js fifty-two. From the Duc d’Aumale he inherited the 
The Duc de Guise is an 
extremely kind man, averse to pomp of any sort, who 
before the war occupied himself in collecting rare or 
artistic or historic drums, which he did not disdain to 
beat himself. The hobby gave him an unfounded 
reputation for eccentricity, while pre-war agricultural 
difficulties gave him the reputation of a not very suc- 
cessful landowner. The surprise was great when 
the Duke and Duchess left their chéteau and forest 
to settle in Morocco, where land was booming, and 
proceeded to build up an impressive fortune in mere 
real estate speculation. During the war the Duke, pre- 
vented like his cousin from taking a more active part 
in the campaign, opened a foyer on the Champagne 
front and kept it up till Armistice Day, a rare feat. 
The question now is whether this successful and happy 
citizen shall enter into public life, forfeiting at once his 
chances to go on with his private enterprises and 
resigning himself to perpetual banishment, perhaps 
even from Morocco, where his chief interest at pre- 
sent is. A cruel dilemma, and for what sort of a 
future ? 

To some people it certainly seems as if the restora- 
tion ought to be nearer now than ever before. It is a 
fact that even Radical newspapers like Le Quotidien 
are anxious at noticing the discredit into which the 
parliamentary system is falling in this country, and 
radical writers of a serious character—M. Aulard and 
M. Guy-Grand, for instance—steadily advocate con- 
stitutional rehandlings without which they are afraid 
the Republic cannot make any progress. It is also a 
fact that Mussolini’s vicinity and the enthusiastic 
reports which travellers, especially American travellers, 
make of the improvement in Italy, cannot but react on 
French opinion. The German steadying acts in the 
same way. Finally the disappointment of war veterans 
at the peace (the last chapter of M. Delteil’s ‘ Poilus,’ 
on peace, contains only one word: ALAS!) is not 
favourable to the present regime. Hence the san- 
guineness of some royalist writers who imagine that 
some disruption is inevitable, and, no less inevitably, 
the Pretender will benefit by it. 

But the Communists and Socialists (elated by their 
recent success in an important Paris by-election) feel 
equally convinced that the present discontent is work- 
ing for them. In fact, they can point out that last 
week, when the fate of the Briand Cabinet was 
evidently in the hands of the Moderates, two monopo- 
lies and the incipient Capital Levy so far called the 
civic tax, were voted by the Chamber exactly as if 
the Socialists were in office. On the other hand, 
M. Georges Valois, the editor of Le Nouveau Siécle 
who, less than a year ago, was on the staff of the 
Action Francaise, has seceded from the Royalist Party 
in the certainty that, if the country wanted a strong 
hand, it must be that of a dictator of the type of Mus- 
solini and not that of a hereditary prince. 

Probably he is right and the Socialists are not alto- 
gether wrong. If a crisis, a financial crisis of course, 
brings about a constitutional change in France, the 
result will be some sort of dictatorship rather than a 
restoration. Convinced as I am that M. Maurras 
is right on one point, and, in normal times, the 
monarchy is the least bad of all constitutions, I am 
sorry to say that probabilities are in favour of the 
Communists. They alone are not afraid of violence, 
even to the shedding of blood, and how else are revo- 
lutions brought about? What happened in Russia? 
What happened in Italy? And through what methods 
has Germany passed from Socialism to reaction? The 
list of victims before and after Erzberger is pretty 
long. But muddling through, as usual, is quite as 
likely as a crisis, in France, as well as in England. 


PEACOCK PIE 


By J. B. PriestLey 


HETHER the actual world is becoming 

W crazier or keeping to one level of dubious 

sanity I do not know, and neither do you. 
We can never accumulate and master the evidence. 
It is a question to be settled only by the gods, 
lolling in their cloudy dress circle, themselves the 
begetters of our more monstrous antics, the ballet- 
masters who direct our wilder capers. Even if by 
some fourth dimension hocus-pocus we could get 
into communication with some historians of the 
far future, the voice of distant posterity—and the 
very idea is revolting—even then we could not 
trust their verdict, for they themselves would 
probably seem to us as mad as hatters and there- 
fore no judges of our sanity. We can Say little 
or nothing, then, about the wits of the actual 
world, a total too stupendous to be grasped; but, 
on the other hand, we can say a good deal about 
the world that is reported and revealed to us by 
the newspapers. That world is undoubtedly 
getting more and more crazy. To read, as | 
have just been doing, a popular Sunday news- 
paper in these days is to have a glimpse of a life 
as fantastic as that in the Arabia of the Thousand- 
and-One Nights. Not all the Barber’s brothers 
had adventures more strange than the incidents 
reported in column after column of the paper I 
have this moment put down by the side of my 
chair. It turns your Sunday morning into a talk 
with Caliban: the isle is full of noises. You 
would not dare put one-half these things you read 
into the wildest work of fiction ; and if these public 
prints are to be trusted as guides, then the world 
is indeed moving frantically through more and 
more gorgeous fits of insanity: you hear it 
gibbering. 

I could write a hundred essays on the strange 
tidings this sheet has brought me. Column after 
column, crammed, you might say, with the 
Anthropophagi and men whose heads do grow 
beneath their shoulders, offers its marvels, its 
fantastic examples of human idiocy, that I could 
go gaping at through essay after essay. I could 
write a kind of wild travel book on this Laputa 
I am allowed to see every Sunday. As it is, | 
have been hesitating before subject after subject, 
all dropping fat, until at last, in despair, I have 
decided to content myself with one of the least 
important items of information. It is a tiny para- 
graph, tossed before your eyes quite casually, and 
probably only there to fill up a spare inch of space, 
just one of a thousand scraps of news. Obviously, 
it meant nothing to the newspaper people, who 
handle moonshine by the ton, but to my mind it 
was so strange that it might have been sent to 
the paper by the Mad Hatter himself. It is headed 
‘ Peacock Pie,’ and begins by informing us, 
quietly, that such a piece of pastry has just fur- 
nished the dish of honour at a banquet, Reading 
this, my curiosity was aroused at once. I have 
never thought of peacock pie as being within the 
scope of practical politics in the kitchen. It seems 
like a rumour from the court of Sardanapalus; an 
image from some bright fable of a Renaissance 
duke or mad cardinal, whose pages in crimson 
velvet carry it, shining, golden, and most fan- 
tastically moulded, on high to the banquet hall. 
But there is about it, too, a nursery-rhyme air. If 
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I saw peacock pie down on the menu, I should 
not be surprised to find that Old King Cole was 
at the head of the table, that little Jack Horner 
and Miss Muffet were my neighbours, that Tom 
Tucker and the Lion and the Unicorn were among 
the entertainers. It seems like a child’s idea of a 
rich dish, for it does not really appeal to the palate 
but lures us by way of the eye and the imagina- 
tion. In some confused fashion we think of the 
peacock being a magnificent creature for a pie, 
not because we know it has an exquisite flavour, 
but simply because its gorgeous colouring has 
captured our imagination. It may, for all I know 
to the contrary, be a scraggy, tough, and tasteless 
fowl; but its appearance enchants us, and as we 
are children still at heart, we still want to eat 
everything we admire. In peacock pie we feel 
we have all the bloom and pride of summer inside 
a golden crust. 

Two streams of legend, then, unite to float this 
strange dish triumphantly in our imagination, one 
from the histories of mad luxurious princes, 
fascinating us with their gorgeous depravity, and 
the other from the brightly coloured pictures of 
the nursery, whose enchantments for ever remain 
with us. To see it suddenly achieve reality, a 
commonplace mention in a newspaper as if it were 
a bicycle or a box of soap, is to be at once startled 
into attention. What banquet is this for which 
old gardens are robbed of their glimmering, 
strutting kings? Who are these guests in whose 
honour a pie is delivered from the kitchens of 
fantasy? The very next line of the paragraph 
tells us, and as we read we rub our eyes. Those 
guests are no other than the members of the 
Savoy Orpheans Band, whose saxophones have 
made merry so many nights beside the dark old 
Thames, whose curious cynical-sentimental little 
tunes have been wafted through so many hundred 
miles of darkness by the magic we call electricity. 
Children of Grpheus indeed! They come from 
we know not where, these sleek dark musicians, 
with their strange shining instruments and their 
perpetually tapping feet, and they set our feet 
twinkling in the dance, twang-twang-twanging 
away all our troubles, our Coal Commissions, 
Geneva Conferences, long lines of workless men, 
and all the wreckage of our dreams; and so at 
last we kill for them our peacocks and bid our 
chefs turn for an hour or So to starry and fabulous 
diversions. Meanwhile, our musicians, who have 
just been rollicking on ‘ The Bam Bam Bammy 
Shore,’ and will soon be tootling and tapping 
away at ‘ Cutie,’ lay aside their saxophones and 
trombones and banjos and descend upon us, a 
grave but triumphant body of men, that we may 
fill their glasses with champagne, spread eight 
courses before them, and come at last to offering 
them our homage over the ruins of a peacock pie. 

That our strummers of the dance should be so 
fantastically honoured throws a light upon our 
world and proffers a theme for half a hundred 
widely different discourses. Your thundering 
prophet, the ancestral voice among us, will hold 
it over us aS an example of our childishness or 
worse, our growing habit of fiddling during the 
conflagration, and so will butcher us to make a 
Roman parallel. Your cynic will point his long, 
‘ean forefinger and his thin bitter mirth, and then 
retire with a shrug. But we, being, I trust, 
humorists of the old order, tolerant but not with- 
out irony, will note the mounting tide of folly, 
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not unillumined by a fleeting ray of poetry, and 
will laugh our easy laugh. But the tale, contained 
in half a dozen lines of newspaper print, yet crazy 
enough for Haroun al Raschid, is not yet fully 
told. Who gave this banquet? Who set before 
the Savoy Band its dish of peacock pie? Who 
are these sybarites and passionate lovers of the 
dance, these mad princes who would waste the 
world for a single meal, these modern feasters 
whose prodigality is a poetical anachronism? In 
what strange place shall we find these Herods of 
ours? Where now does Sardanapalus keep his 
court, Lucullus spread his table? The answer is 
here in this paragraph, and it shall be given in 
the very words I found there: the banquet was 
given, we are told, ‘‘ by a number of prominent 
citizens of Glasgow.’’ O World! O Life! O Time! 

Let us take in our papers and lean back in our 
chairs, laughing and growing fat while the rest 
of the world tries to starve and bully itself into 
growing thin. If we might adapt old Falstaff’s 
remark, we can say that these prints will devise 
matter enough out of this Shallow, the world, to 
keep us in continual laughter the wearing out of 
many fashions. We may have thought upon our 
coming days with something like melancholy. It 
may well be that good manners, good literature, 
and good liquor will disappear from the world; 
that all young men will look and act like 
governesses and all the girls look like either 
jockeys or Portuguese moneylenders ; that our last 
hours will be spent among Theosophists and lovers 
of nature in sandals; but let us take heart, for the 
tide of folly mounts ever higher and has even now 
submerged the grey roofs of Glasgow. Keep the 
good ship trim, and on this tide we may float into 
ever more gorgeous and crazier sunsets, laughing 
inextinguishably. 


THE THEATRE 
SEX AND SENSE 


By Ivor BRown 


Barnes Theatre. 
By Sean O’Casey. Published by 


Katerina. By L. Andreyev. 
The Plough and the Stars. 
Macmillan. 5s. net. 

R. SHAW long ago dismissed clandestine 
M adultery as the dullest of dramatic subjects. 

But is the theme made any more engaging 
when the lady concerned is a nymphomaniac for whom 
secrecy is no essential condition of the sin? Sex plays 
do not necessarily grow more interesting as they 
drop the element of intrigue and establish in its place 
the creed of frankness in infidelity. Once we used to 
be bored into the extremities of coma by the furtively 
resplendent vampires who always left their gloves or 
their fan in bachelor-chambers as tinder for a third- 
act blaze. But they are now well rivalled in their 
ability to weary by their young and up-to-date sisters 
who have neither gloves, nor fan, nor shame, 
nor secrecy, but merely discuss interminably and before 
all the world the rather trivial issue of whom they are 
to live with next. The issue, it may be said, recurs 
with all the damnable iteration of a decimal and almost 
as quickly. Messalina, as Tacitus remarked, grew 
tired of adultery because it was so easy. What a 
number of plays would have remained decently un- 
written if only dramatists had shown a_ similar 
susceptibility to tedium. However, to every craft its 
appropriate temptation. There is a section of the 
public which will always put sex before sense and 
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make ‘‘ Evil, be thou my good,’’ its guiding principle 


in the choice of plays. So ‘ Katerina’ may draw | 
people to Barnes as ‘ The Three Sisters’ did before | 


her. 
Andreyev’s drama is Russian enough in its blend of 
pistols and pessimism, but the presentation of the lady 


Katerina suggests that the author had not left his | 


Strindberg or his Wedekind unread. Katerina, in | looks not a day older than when Synge burnished with 


short, is not so much a character as “a case.’’ Yet 
on the familiar ground that nothing human can be 
alien to the artist’s territory, one may accept the 
creature as a theme and prepare to be excited by the 
question “* Which man next?’’ After all, the 


play. But Aschylus did not begin and end with 


| 
| 


termagant women and pot-house politicals of Mr. 
O’Casey’s vision, are knaves as absolute as the great 
clowns in Shakespeare. 

Mr. O’Casey has one great advantage denied to an 


_ English dramatist. He works in a language that is 
| still fresh and fertile, and this Abbey Theatre idiom, 


with its close-packed metaphors and leaping similes, 


his genius the gold which he found upon the common 


| strand. Thus a snarling-match in a tavern can flower 


Clytemnestra’s choice; he made that choice an | 


excuse for exploring the mysteries of fate and fault 
and treading the great labyrinth of cosmic purposes. 
Not so our Andreyev. ‘ Katerina’ remains, as it 
begins, a sexual brawl. The persons concerned are of 


out in the liveliest nosegays of speech and a situation 
that seems to be pure prose suddenly evolves that 
rhythm of speech which the Irish Players sustain like 


‘Agamemnon ’ may be described as a ‘‘ which man”? | good oarsmen swinging forward and pulling back. 


Presumably ‘ The Plough and the Stars’ will not 
be produced in London until ‘ Juno and the Paycock ’ 
has finished its run. For Mr. O’Casey’s sake accord- 


| ingly, we shall not want to see it too soon. But see 
| 1t some time we must. To me the new play seems the 
_ greater; for Fluther and his dubious back-stair friends 


no interest. Katerina sets out to choose her next | 


partner from among (a) her present husband, Stibelev, 
M.P. (perhaps a good M.P., but certainly a bad marks- 
man since he missed his wife with right and left 


provide comedy as generous as was given by the 
* Paycock,’ while the Easter Rising sets the frame for 
a tragedy even deeper than anything Mr. O’Casey 


_ has done before. The character of Bessie Burgess, 


barrel at a range of a yard), (b) a little whiskered | PI 
as it is sympathetic. The Republicans protested when 


nonentity, and (c) a sour-faced artist. In the end, after 


at one of those drearily drunken parties so beloved of | 


the Bohemian, she departs with a burlier specimen. 
But what does it matter whom she chooses? Ina 
week’s time she will certainly be choosing someone 
else. 


the pro-English flower-seller, is a sketch as exquisite 


dancing in the least permissible quantity of clothing | this play appeared; since then it has silenced their cat- 


calls. Perhaps many who came patriotically to scoff at 
Mr. O’Casey’s ‘‘ libel on the martyrs,’’ suddenly 
realized that they were in the presence of something 
greater than a wrangle or a taunt or a thesis. Like 


| ‘ Katerina,’ this play proves nothing; unlike ‘ Kate- 


The play is therefore dull because it is merely a | 


snippet from Katerina’s monotonies of concupiscence. | 


No larger issue is touched. Beauty and pathos do 
not creep in. I found it impossible to care a rap as 
to which man would be Katerina’s next victim; they 


all deserved it. How is it that when Shakespeare | 
writes of a strumpet we feel that the whole earth is | 


hanging on her ‘‘ yea ’’ and that with a single syllable 
she may tumble universal destiny? The subject does 
not settle it. Sex is not all. Katerina might make as 
great a play as Cleopatra, but she most certainly has 
done nothing of the kind. The method, not the 
matter, is at fault. A great work of art can be built 
round a mean or stupid woman, but there must be 
greatness in her relationships. Set her with her peers 
in pettiness, so that her relations are as mean as her 
nature, and the story must sink towards the mud. I 
dare say that there was more in the original of 


‘Katerina ’ than is apparent in translation. But there | 
_ throughout his life, under the disadvantage of this 
Barnes to give Mr. Ridgeway’s company a chance to | 


is not enough quality in the version now acted at 


do work in any way comparable to their memorable 
performances of Tchekhov. 


The Hawthornden Prizeman has written again of 
mean folk in mean streets, but his work is not mean. 
As Fluther Good, his new ‘‘ paycock,’’ would say, 
“It’s vice versa.’’ ‘ The Plough and the Stars,’ which 


boldly makes the Easter Rebellion of 1916 its sub- | 


ject, touches the extremes of tragedy and comedy and | realized, and Mr. Charles L. Graves* has done a good 


rina,’ it suggests everything. 


MUSIC 
A FORERUNNER 


T is not a little thing to have done for musicians 
| wns Henry Irving did for the stage, to have 

raised them out of the category of vagabonds or, 
at best, of persons with long hair and odd manners. 
Even abroad, where they became emancipated more 
quickly than in England, it is not so long since a 
composer was a little less than your valet, a little 
higher than your cook. So it was a shock to Mr. 
Gambier-Parry, the Squire of Highnam, although he 
himself practised the more respectable sister art of 
painting, that his son Hubert preferred to devote his 
life to music rather than to finance. The son laboured, 


devotion to respectability, for, notwithstanding his 
superficial reactions against the conventions of 


_ his social sphere, he remained fundamentally the Eng- 


in its jostling of tenement fun with martyr’s funerals | 


it sustains the mood of ‘ Juno.’ Fluther is a rogue 


his humbug and Falstaffian also in his power to com- 
mand affection, however well we may be able to dis- 
linguish the mask from the face. Sex falls into its 
natural place in Mr. O’Casey’s plan of a roaring, 
yawning, cursing, laughing, medley of existence. It 
is not banished, nor is it allowed to play the bully. As 
with this Dublin tenement, so with mankind. That is 
to say, you can always relate Mr. O’Casey’s characters 
to the outer world and find that in their fineness or in 
their more frequent failings to be fine they achieve some- 
thing that is universal. Katerina’s complaint was per- 
sonal and episodic; it did not affect the world and one 
wasn’t going to pass a sigh for the creature. But 
these valiants in word and laggards in war, the 


lish country gentleman. But this trait was also the 
chief source of his strength, and enabled him to share 
equally with Stanford the honour of reviving a truly 
national style of music in England. 

This debt which we owe to Parry is not generally 


service to the memory of his friend by stressing this 
side of his work. Like nearly all ‘* official ’’ bio- 


as large as life, Falstaffian in the depth and range of | graphies, this one errs on the side of fullness and very 


naturally emphasizes all the good points in its subject. 
But, in the present instance, the latter can hardly be 
called a fault, since Parry’s good qualities were 
immense and his failings mostly negative. As to the 
fullness of detail, much of which will hardly interest 
the general reader, there is this to be said for it: that 
it provides the complete material upon which others 


_ may work. How one wishes that Beethoven and, even 


more, Mozart had had a biographer so well provided 


| with first-hand material and so conscientious in the 


use of it as Mr. Graves! For his method is not to 
draw, according to his own notions, the portrait of 


** Hubert Parry, His Life and Works.’ By Charles L. 
Graves. 2 vols. Macmillan. 30s. net. 
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his subject, which would be the more fanciful the 
more artistry the biographer possessed, but to put 
together the multitudinous tesser@ of the evidence into 
a vast mosaic and leave the reader to draw his own 
conclusions. The bulk of the evidence comes from 
Parry’s own diaries, in which from his Eton days he 
records very frankly his opinions on persons and on 
things. The remainder is the testimony of his friends. 
The general result is a portrait of a man, whose chief 
characteristics are generosity to others and modesty 
in regard to his own achievements. After these quali- 
ties come his ‘‘ rumbustiousness,’’ his tremendous 
sense of fun and his almost violent impulsiveness. 

Such a man could hardly be a great composer. He 
was not sufficiently egotistic. Any claim upon his 
time from outside would take precedence over his own 
creative work. His friends urged in vain that he 
should abandon some of his multifarious activities in 
favour of composition; but he preferred to remain an 
administrator and teacher, both in the world of music 
and on his country estates. Sir Henry Hadow hit 
him off admirably when he compared him with Hans 
Sachs. For not only was Parry’s attitude towards the 
conflicting claims of the old and the new in music 
that of the Niiremberg musician, but, like him, he was 
a fairy-godfather to the rising generation and was 
quite ready to efface himself in favour of the younger 
men whose genius he appreciated. He and Stanford 
between them taught at some time or other nearly 
all the musicians of the next generation, whose work 
has restored Great Britain to a front place in the 
musical world. 

But it must not be thought that Parry’s own music 
is negligible. He never sought for popularity and he 
never won it, in the wider sense. He hated rhetoric 
and emotionalism, which most easily win immediate 
favour. His music is clean and austere and wholly 
devoid of meretriciousness. Yet it is this very absence 
of any vulgarity which prevented him from taking a 
place beside the great musicians of the nineteenth 
century, Beethoven and Wagner and Brahms, and 
even César Franck. It seems that great genius must 
have a strain of vulgarity in it, a flaw in its golden 


bowl. Parry’s work is, in that sense, flaw- 
less. It lacks the stronger qualities, yet it 
is a remarkable fact that his ‘ Prometheus Un- 
bound’ has been taken by three independent 


authorities as the starting-point of the revival of 
English music in our time—by Dr. Ernest Walker in 
his ‘ History of Music in England,’ by Sir Henry 
Hadow in his ‘ Music’ in the Home University 
Library, and by Dr. Eaglefield Hull in his ‘ Dictionary 
of Modern Music and Musicians.’ Such a consensus 
of opinion is not to be disregarded, and, even if 
Parry’s orchestral works do not survive—though it 
is probable that the Variations in E minor, at any 
rate, will not be permanently shelved—his choral 
works and, above all, his songs will keep their place 
among living music. 

There was, however, one positive flaw in Parry’s 
mentality, the vice of his good qualities, which 
accounts, with the circumstances already mentioned, 
for his failure to reach the first rank. This was his 
priggishness—there is no other word for it—towards 
anything that was less noble than himself. Like 
Beethoven, with whom he has been in other respects 
compared (by way of depreciation !), he was revolted 
by the ‘‘ triviality and cynicism ’’ of Mozart’s operas, 
not realizing that in ‘ Figaro,’ for instance, the true 
theme is not the Count’s licentiousness, but Susanna’s 
purity and the disillusionment that immorality brings. 

Parry gained, as he deserved to do, a more 
affectionate recognition than most composers can 
boast. To that circle of admirers who had come into 
contact with his genial and sympathetic personality, 
he was a demi-god. It is a little difficult for those 
of us who had the misfortune to be born too late to 
come under his direct influence to realize how much 
that meant. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
BIOGRAPHY 


[From Wape CHANCE] 


T was Disraeli who said in his ‘ Contarini Flem. 

ing,’ his one novel of pure romance, which Hein 

praised so highly, ‘‘ Read no history, read oply 
biography, for that is life without theory.’’ For either 
biography or autobiography there should be on 
simple formula—*‘ I did this and went there and hear 
that.’’ It is the direct and narrative style which has 
marked all the great biographies, and it is the obvioy; 
attempt at fine writing which stamps the failures 
Voltaire despised fine writing and said he had neye 
consciously written a line of it in his life. His ‘ Charles 
XII’ is a model for all time. His own life by Tale. 
tyre is more fascinating than any fiction. Of th 
purely literary biography, Mr. Lytton Strachey’s 
‘Queen Victoria’ is so rare and distinguished a 
example that it sets a model to discourage all rivals, 
Mr. Strachey was born predestined to write the per. 
fect life of Disraeli, though he did dub him “‘ the assi. 
dious mummy ”’ in his attitude towards his royal mis. 
tress. The Moneypenny-Buckle life of Disraeli in six 
volumes is the most monumental single work ever 
devoted to one man, but we still need a one or two 
volume life by Mr. Strachey. Mr. Strachey should be 
confined to a country house surrounded by secretaries 
and a reference library, there to reconstruct the 
political lights of the past into flesh and blood figures, 
moving in majestic procession across his pages. Then 
there is the fictional type of biography of which we 
have delightful examples in Mr. Stuart Edward 
White’s ‘ El Supremo,’ wherein he easily convinces 
us that his Paraguayan dictator was one of the greatest 
and most picturesque men who ever lived in either 
of the two Americas. Disraeli’s story of his own life 
in his novel ‘ Endymion,’ for which he received the 
highest price then on record, should charm this 
generation as it did that of the past. 


The great celebrity of Trevelyan’s Macaulay, which 
ranks perhaps second only to Boswell’s Johnson in 
popular estimate, has overshadowed his ‘ Early His- 
tory of Charles James Fox,’ which I believe to be in- 
comparably superior to the Macaulay. It is a thrilling 
account of a period, with the hero pendant to the main 
theme, rather than a meticulous record of an indi 
vidual. But of all British statesmen so widely acclaimed 
in the past, none seems so little worthy of admiration 
as Fox, as we study him in retrospect, not hypnotized 
by a personality so compelling that men who had 
known him were moved to tears when he was met- 
tioned twenty-five years after his death! Granting al 
his gifts, he was self-indulgent to a degree, a weather- 
cock of opinion, siding often with corrupt and dis 
turbing influence, and apparently a hater of everything 
patriotically British. Mr. Whibley tells us that when 
Howe was yictorious over the colonists in America, 
Fox publicly deplored ‘‘ the terrible news.’’ In 1801, 
he wrote: ‘‘ To tell the truth, I am gone further 1 
hatred to the English Government than you and the 
rest of my friends. . . . The triumph of the French 
Government over the British affords me a degree o 
pleasure which it is very difficult to disguise.” He 
supported treasonable clubs formed all over England, 
he did his best to aid Napoleon and thwart his country 
men. Hence the nation, of its wisdom and mistrust, 
never called Fox to high office except for the briefes! 
period. He was dismissed from the Privy Council 
and Burke publicly renounced his friendship " 
Parliament. 

Of books on Lord Morley, General Morgan has 
given us the best, parts of it in dialogue form. 


The Saturday Review, April 10, 1926. 
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Lloyd George, Morley said: ‘‘ He isn’t dishonest, he 
is only tricky. He has no fixity of purpose. He has 
too many acts of apostasy.’’ Of Lord Haldane: ‘‘ He 
now says he foresaw the war, it is the first time I 
ever heard of it. He never talked that way in the 
Cabinet.’’ As for Mr. Henderson’s speech on the 
capital levy, it was ‘* rank piracy.’’ ‘‘ Burke was the 
greatest mind since Milton,’’ the identical words 
Macaulay used, except that he said the ‘‘ greatest 
man.’’ He pronounced Carlyle’s essay on Burns so 
superior to Macaulay’s that the latter was vulgarity 
itself in comparison. Morley was not blind to Glad- 
stone’s deficiencies, and said of an expression of his, 
‘* A poorer sophism was never coined, even in that 
busy mint of logical counterfeits.’’ But General 
Morgan comes poorly out of his one dilemma—to ex- 
plain Morley’s defection when war was declared. He 
refers to a mysterious secret memorandum of Morley’s 
which was to have justified him, but it was destroyed ! 
But what are we to think of this statement of 
Morgan’s? 

Morley saw the war, as many people are beginning to see 
it, as a tragedy in the true, the deepest sense, that is to say, 
not a conflict with right and wrong, but as the more poignant 
conflict of right with right—France embattled against the 
German peril, Germany under arms against the Moscovite 
menace, 

From America comes one immortal biography in 
the ‘ Letters of Walter H. Page,’ which have had a 
multitude of British readers. Written often in dis- 
tress of mind and suffering of body, here stands re- 
vealed a truly great American, whose reputation has 
grown as Wilson’s has declined. During the early 
part of the war, Wilson read Page’s letters tu his 
Cabinet, hailing them as the most brilliant of the epoch. 
But when Mr. Page’s views began to diverge from 
his own, when Page urged action and Wilson played 
for delay, then no more of Mr. Page and his letters to 
the Cabinet! For neglect by the President, however, 
there has been ample compensation in the attention 
given to those letters by the public alike in the United 
States and in this country, and in the growing con- 
viction that the Page letters rather than the Wilson 
speeches express the temper of America in the years 
of the great test. 


SONNET 


By HuMBERT WOLFE 


T should be possible, though the harp’s broken, 
] And no one listens any more to the gull’s cry 
Over the wild white seas of song, to waken 
An echo of the heart under wings. Even I 
Walking by the shores, brooding on the least 
pebble 
Or on one fluted shell, (being so stirred 
With little, and fearing the sea’s enormous 
trouble 
That the old poets cried with) I have heard, 
When the great sun has rung her golden vespers, 
And one white bird, draws to him slowly, 
bending 
Upon her wings as to the Host, low whispers 
As of an invisible company attending 
The sacrament of song, out of her prison, 
As straight as the gull for the sun, released 
and risen. 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—8 
Set sy DynELEy Hussey 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and 4 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best parable o, 
fable in the manner of sop, Lafontaine or the other 
fabulists, drawing the moral of either the recen 
Geneva Conference or the Boat Race. Ingenuity of 
invention and style in the telling of the story are mor 
likely to win the prise than good morals. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best epigram 
on a musical subject, such as the state of opera in 
England, of modern music in France, of ukalele-play. 
ing in Honolulu, and so on ad infinitum. Again more 
marks will be won by wit than by erudition, and 
although no limit of length or of form is set, epic 
poets will be disqualified. Limericks are not barred, 
but will be subjected to a handicap. 


RULES 


The following rules must be observed by all competitors : 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay REVIEW, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY &, 
or LITERARY 8p). 


ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only, 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 


iii, Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off Ly competitors on their MSS. 


iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, April 19, 1926. The results will be announced in 
the issue of the Saturpay REviEW immediately 
following. The Editor very much regrets that neither 
he nor the setter of the Competitions can enter into 
any correspondence with competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITION 6 
(March 27, 1926) 
Set sy L. P. Hartiey 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best Letter of 
Consolation to a Lady upon the death of her cat, 
Tiberius. The cat has died of illness in the prime of 
hfe. The letter may be beautiful ; its length must not 
exceed two hundred words. If any unkindness to the 
cat is intended, it should not be apparent to the 
recipient, who though distracted is not stupefied 
by grief. 

B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best Cautionary 
Tale for Children in not more than sixteen lines of 
verse, beginning: ‘‘ Constance, though warned the ice 
was thin.’’ 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
L. P. Hartley, with which we concur, and we there- 
fore have pleasure in awarding the prizes in accord- 
ance with his recommendation. 


REPORT FROM MR. L. P. HARTLEY 


6a. ‘The entries for this competition were on the 
whole disappointing. When ecstatic, they tended to 
be strained; when consolatory, hollow; when ironical, 
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facetious. By many the cat was associated with an 
Aunt, disparagement of both being plainly implied. 
By others it was degraded to the rank of a music-hall 
ioke, with mothers-in-law and bananas. Those who 
had enjoyed the cat’s society were apt to be condes- 
cending about it, and regarded its death more as a 
grievance than a grief. Those who disliked it had 
conventional reasons for their distaste: the noise it 
made at night, the scratches it inflicted, the pet birds 
it killed. Some, more wistfully, complained of sym- 
pathy withheld and blandishments unreciprocated. 
Quite a number recalled the Emperor Tiberius and 
compared the cat’s career with his, often with charm- 
ing effect. But most of the correspondents clearly 
wrote from a sense of duty rather than from the heart ; 
even their flippancies were conventionalized. | Obvi- 
ously they suspected the bereaved of a simulated grief 
to which, as a matter of good manners, they must 
extend a sympathy they did not feel. This criticism 
does not apply to all the letters. We liked P. H. J.’s 
suggestion : ‘* Perhaps you will get a dog now—they 
seem to last better than cats, and are nice friends for 
walks.’’ Mr. P. Llewellyn wrote in the same strain: 
“Dogs are so different from cats. I know a woman 
who breeds them—a charming person, and all her dogs 
are so gentle; which would appeal to you, having just 
hadacat. I suggest an Alsatian, they are so big and 
beautiful.’” 


The first prize goes to Miss Olga R. Somech, in 
whose letter irony and dignity are admirably com- 
bined; the second to Mr. E. Gliddon, for the sake of 
his third paragraph. 


Honourable mention and congratulations go to Mrs. 
Kirkham Wherry, for a letter of real consolation; 
also to G. E. H. and Mr. Charles G. Box. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


Dear Miss CATTERELL,— 


I could more easily have endeavoured to offer you 
consolation had you now to mourn the loss of one of 
your little nieces or nephews, instead of your beloved 
cat Tiberius. For whereas with them you have given 
much, and gained small recompense, in the case of 
Tiberius it was he who offered all, expecting little in 
return for his services. 


His pedigree was, perhaps, no better than your 
own, but his name will ever rank high in the annals of 
domestic reform, and his ardent efforts did much to 
reduce the Mice Plague. 


Although named Tiberius, it was only in his fine 
appearance that he shared any common feature with 
the Roman Emperor of similar title. History tells us 
that this Ruler possessed a jealous and suspicious 
temper, not to mention a reputation for debauchery. 
Your Tiberius, of gracious memory, was blessed with 
an equable temper and an unimpeachable moral char- 
acter. His whole life was devoted to your hearth, and 
he rarely even went to the excess of a cat’s concert. 

As Queen Victoria laid out the clothes of her hus- 
band for many years after his death, so may you long 
place a saucer of milk daily to the memory of Tiberius. 

Orca R. SoMECH 


SECOND PRIZE 


Can it be true, dear, that that fine English Tabby of yours 
will no more walk with grace across the lawn? Poor Tiberius! 
What a cat! And what a home he had! The atmosphere you 
surrounded him with, dear, was such that at no time in his short 
life could he have pointed a claw in reproach. 


I remember Tiberius’s independent nature—the slightest hint 
of boredom in the atmosphere would have sent him away for 
food—but he never left you, only for exercise; how he enjoyed 
himself then you used to say. 

So many felines we hear wandering around answering the 
morbid calls of Satan; but Tiberius was not like that; he had 
his instincts, but, thank goodness, they were healthy. Life was 
enjoyable to him, and now he is gone! 


My dear father always said: ‘* Sarah, this serjeant death is 
strict in his arrest, whether it be fish, fur, «r feather.”” Though, 
my dear, I believe this is not the end. There is a kitten near 
here so remarkably true to Tiberius, head and tail, that I really 
think the same to be a little son of his. 


P.S.—Who was the vet., that man Jones? 
E. 


68. Many delightful Cautionary Tales were sent 
in, and judging between them was a difficult task. 
Nearly every one treated ‘‘ ice’’ as frozen water; 
but some took it to mean ice-cream, and a few regarded 
it metaphorically. About half the competitors sent 
Constance to her death; the rest let her off with a 
severe chill. One or two, tired of moral precepts, 
made the ice bear and sent Constance home in triumph, 
confounding the kill-joys. In one case, even, Con- 
stance’s father lost his life in an attempted rescue 
while Constance herself escaped. 


Mr. H. Packer wins the First Prize with an exceed- 
ingly accomplished poem, in which the moral refiec- 
tions are uttered, contrary to custom, by the young. 
The second falls to Mr. Winkworth for some very 
graceful and amusing verses. 


Honourable mention goes to ‘ Non Omnia,”’ 
‘** Trwell,’’ Mr. J. K. Rankin, Miss M. R. Williamson, 
E. H., Mr. Eric O. Morton, Mr. Leigh Ashton, and 
** Falcon.”’ 


THE WINNING ENTRY 
WILLIAM AND CONSTANCE, OR THE LAKE 


Constance, though warned the ice was thin, 
Defied her Betters—and fell in. 

William, who viewed the scene with pain, 
Informed her that her cries were vain. 

‘** For,’’ said the boy, ‘“‘ I much regret, 
My feet I promised not to wet.’’ 

And now the obedient child with calm, 

His Kodak wields in either palm, 

And focusses, before the End, 

The head of his Departing friend. 

4nd, as he turns to join his Nurse, 

HHe points a Moral, thus, in Verse: 

** See Naughty Disobedience lead 

To icy Depths, where Fishes feed ! 

While Conscious Virtue soothes the Blow 
Occasioned by Another’s Woe ’’! 


H. Packer 


SECOND PRIZE 


Constance, though warned the ice was thin, 
By kindly passers-by, 

Replied, with an unseemly grin, 
“ Precisely. So am I.” 


You wonder, children, what would cause 
So underbred an answer. 

Alas, poor girl, her mother was 
A pantomimic dancer ! 


Ah! how a mother’s vice may strike 
Her child with low ambitions! 
Constance adored unladylike 
And vulgar exhibitions! 


She ventured on, and broke the ice 
By shameless pirouetting ; 
And , as she disdained advice, 
A WARNING, and a WETTING! 
W. W. Wixkwortu 


Competitors will save themselves and us trouble if 
they will enclose their addresses (not for publication) 
with their entries. 
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REVIEWS 


SWINBURNE 
By EpwarD SHANKS 


Swinburne. By Harold Nicolson. Macmillan. 


5S. net. 


HAROLD NICOLSON displayed great 
courage when he undertook to appear as the first 
author, with such a subject, in the revival of the 
‘ English Men of Letters’ series. We all know that 
it would be difficult to make a list of the twenty best 
English poets and leave out Swinburne’s name. We 
know equally that you cannot make a list of the twenty 
best English poems and include anything by Swin- 
burne. He is on the blind spot and we cannot quite 
see him. We know that he is a great poet, but our 
allegiance is elsewhere. When we read him, we are 
captivated, but not without reservations and a con- 
sequent sense of shame. What does Swinburne mean 
to us? Perhaps I might do something towards the 
elucidation of this difficult question, if, with all 
apologies, I simply told the story of my own relations 
with him. He was still alive when I first found his 
Collected Works in a public library which had been 
encouraged by Mr. Carnegie. I do not know what 
Mr. Carnegie would have thought of Mr. Swinburne. 
Enough that he helped me in that direction—so much 
that I formed the heroic but impossible plan of copy- 
ing out for myself so much of Swinburne, and that was 
a great deal, as I really valued. This plan broke down, 
and so I asked for the Collected Poems as a school 
prize—unsuccessfully. More than forty years after the 
publication of the first series of ‘ Poems and Ballads,’ 
Swinburne was still an immoral author, and as such 
was not eligible as a school prize. They gave me a 
History of English Literature instead. The next year, 
winning again the same prize and, undeterred, I made 
the same application. It was the year igog. I got, 
not what I asked for, but certain selected volumes 
which cost more than the Collected Poems would have 
done and included all that anyone could have con- 
sidered objectionable. In 1910, having transferred my 
interest from literature to history, I was at last given 
what I asked for. And in that year two other sets of 
Swinburne were given as prizes. That was the year 
after Swinburne’s death. I may be forgiven for con- 
sidering it the year in which he became a classic and 
therefore suitable for school prizes. 

Having begun in so egotistic a strain, I may as well 
go on with it. I read Swinburne, and transcribed 
much of him, because his technique carried me off my 
feet. His prowess with double rhymes was too much 
for a young poet aad I could not rest without trying 
to emulate it. And, by the ordinary association of 
ideas, I admired and tried to imitate much more than 
his technique. Swinburne had his silly admirations : 
I tried to have mine. Babies were a bit more than I 
could stand, but Victor Hugo could be paralleled. I 
chose a German poet and addressed to him verses 
which he received with singular composure but which, 
whenever I think of them, make me, as they say, go 
hot all over. And then I found that I could handle 
double rhymes and the most adventurous of anapzstic 
metres reasonably well, after which Swinburne ceased 
to be a poet of the first importance in my life. 

But still he remains for one what he first was, and 
therefore I cannot help hotly differing from Mr. Nicol- 
son’s statement that: 

it will be admitted, I presume, that the most durable of all 

Swinburne’s works are ‘ Atalanta in Calydon,’ the ‘ Hertha’ 


group of ‘ Songs before Sunrise,’ and the second series of 
Poems and Ballads * of 1876. 


I do not think this will be admitted. Mr. Nicolson 
gives various reasons for not thinking very much of 
the first series of ‘ Poems and Ballads.’ They are, as 
we know, in many respects derivative and in all 


respects a little theatrical. Mr. Nicolson speaks, and 
one can hardly rebuke him for it, of ‘* the meretricious 
lechery of ‘ Anactoria’ ’’ and ‘‘ the sadistic jingle of 
* Dolores.’ ”’ Nevertheless these poems have cap- 
tivated the imaginations and compelled the pens of 
many thousands of young men. We outgrow them, 
perhaps, but what they have done for us has been done 
and cannot be undone. And the first series of ‘ Poems 
and Ballads ’ is not confined to these conspicuous ex. 
amples. Never before or since has English poetry 
seen such a pageant of metrical triumphs as is con- 
stituted by that one book. Swinburne wrote fine 
poems after these, though he lost much of the sensual 
stuff which goes to make poetry. He never again pro- 
duced a whole volume which on every page so stimu- 
lated the nerves of the reader. The grown man can 
see through ‘ Dolores’ and ‘ Faustine’ and ‘ Anac- 
toria,’ but he can remember what the boy thought of 
them. You cannot “ see through ’”’ the ‘ Hymn to 
Proserpine,’ nor yet ‘ Stage Love,’ nor yet the poem 
about the sundew, nor yet ‘ The Triumph of Time,’ 
about which even Mr. Nicolson has _ something 
enthusiastic to say. Swinburne cloys on the palate, 
but the palate does not quite forget its first shock of 
delight at this strange and rich flavour. 

As an account of Swinburne, Mr. Nicolson’s book 
errs by being a little too much a critical and argumenta- 
tive essay. As a piece of criticism, it errs by showing 
too much its author’s anxiety to prove something. He 
is not an advocate for or against his subject, but he 
takes a point of view and is a little too eager to prove 
it. He is discreet indeed when he touches Swinburne’s 
life, though that is by now well enough known to make 
caution itself almost indiscreet. The poet had certain 
disabilities which affected both his life and his poetry, 
a weakness which nearly killed him. There is no par- 
ticular reason why these should be alluded to in pari- 
phrases. In matters of love, desire terribly outran 
performance, and, left to himself, Swinburne would 
have died of drink. Mr. Nicolson writes with much 
vivacity, much critical acuteness and an enviable gift 
for apt and graceful quotation. He has an even better 
quality than those thus indicated, he knows how to 
summarize a whole work and so to summarize it as 
in doing so to add to one’s understanding of it. His 
abstract of ‘ Atalanta in Calydon ’ is almost perfect in 
this respect. Those who have read it cannot fail to 
learn something from his analysis, those who have not 
will find in it the next best thing to reading the work 
itself. And throughout his essay there are sentences 
and paragraphs of high value. But the essay as a 
whole is a little disappointing, not to be compared with 
the same author’s study of Tennyson. It is rather too 
much on the debating side. Mr. Nicolson is not an 
advocate for or against. Indeed, he preserves an 
admirable balance. But that is not because he is truly 
disinterested ; it is merely because he has a case of his 
own to present, which is neither for nor against Swin- 
burne, but which is none the less a case, not a proper 
estimate of the poet. The book has many virtues, 
but they are incidental, and, taken as a whole, it 1s 
rather misleading than informative. 


A PIONEER WOMAN 


Recollected in Tranquillity. By Janet E. Court- 
ney. Heinemann. tras. 6d. net. 


HE usual volume of ‘ Reminiscences ’ is a sorry 

affair, chiefly made up of people the author has 
met, with a dose of stale stories about celebrities. We 
do not know why it should have been published, still 
less why it should be bought. Mrs. Courtney’s book 
is quite another sort of business, full of vivid interest 
throughout. She is a pioneer among women, one 
those who have initiative and do not shrink from 
change and responsibility. She opens with delightful 
sketches of a northern town full of characters, 
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she passes from the Vicarage and a large family to 
Oxford under the inimitable Miss Wordsworth. Later, 
she makes several enterprising moves and holds her 
own in all of them. Specially interested in Greek 
philosophy, she was versatile enough to turn to the 
Bank of England, and later to The Times when it 
blossomed out into a Book Club and secured the 
strenuous assistance of H. E. Hooper, well known for 
his association with the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
The advertising methods which led a man to tele- 
graph, ‘‘ I curse you from my bath,’’ were earlier in 
date, and we are glad to learn that the wildly strenu- 
ous Hooper was really human, and had a respect for 
scholarship, as well as an unusual regard for his 
workers. The fuss about the Encyclopedia was over- 
done; there are other books which posterity can 
use; but Mrs. Courtney writes divertingly and with- 
out bitterness about the Index and other troubles of 
the office, such as that Philistine, Kennedy Jones. The 
chapter about the Book Club introduces a reading 
public which is persistent and candid about its 
demands : 

“To tell the truth, my dear, I feel a little low to-day; 
can’t you find me something nasty,’’ said a woman to my 
chief assistant. Would she ever have been so frank in her 
own social circle? 

We do not know that Chisholm was either a great man 
or a great scholar, but he seems to have impressed 
upon the Encyclopedia the importance of his ways of 
working. Mrs. Courtney, deftly observant and 
supremely competent, notes from time to time the 
position of mere woman as opposed to man. 
Dorothea Beale of Cheltenham shines in the book as a 
capable and just person who combined with great 
dignity an appreciation of people outside her ideas, 
and we are glad to see a tribute to Victoria, Lady 
Welby, a generous woman and a real thinker. The 
account of the Ministry of Munitions shows the vast 
incompetence for which we are now paying. A dozen 
Mrs. Courtneys distributed over the country would 
have done invaluable work in reducing an expensive 
chaos to something like order. Young women ran 
wild and composed pink undergarments for them- 
selves in working hours, because there was no proper 
controller to look after them. The Colonels were 
beaten : 

It takes a woman to superintend women. The man at the 
head of an office of girls is either a dupe or a petty tyrant. 
I don’t believe there is any mean between these extremes. In 


every big office there should be a woman in charge of the 
girls’ work as well as their welfare. 


But that time of reckless extravagance is over and 
not likely, we hope, to be repeated. The position and 
rewards of able women are the points on which readers 
should listen specially to Mrs. Courtney. Underpay- 
ment has been scandalous, and still is. Women have 
made large contributions to literary work for which 
they have got no credit and a scandalous wage. They 
have been bullied by the ‘‘ bad employer,’’ and have 
had no funds to draw on, no union to fight their 
battles. The watch-dogs of the Treasury used to get 
them as cheap as they could, and the Government still 
“regards marriage as not only a disqualification but 
a cause of mental deterioration.’’ Mrs. Courtney in 
her professional life has done much to secure fairer 
conditions, and her quiet and humorous comments are 
worth several loads of shrieking propaganda. 


TWO BOOKS ON WINE 


A Book of Wine. By P. Morton Shand. Chap- 
man. 15s. net. 
Port. By W.J. Todd. Cape. 5s. net. 


BSOLUTE catholicity of taste is desirable only in 
a dealer in wine; the consumer, and especially the 
consumer who records the adventures of his palate, is 
all the better for an intelligent prejudice or two. In 
this matter of wine there are opportunities enough for 
those happy heresies which give variety to life and 
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pungency to discussion. You, it may be, are so con- 
stituted that, however much you may praise Burgundy, 
in your heart of hearts the great growths of Médoc are 
held to be incomparable. Your friend, perhaps, what- 
ever his homage to the supreme three growths of 
Médoc and the magnificent red Graves which rivals 
them, may feel that Pauillac, Margaux and the out- 
lying Pessac have never yielded anything nobler than 
those small vineyards of Vosne-Romanée which are 
named Romanée, Romanée Conti, Romanée St. Vivant, 
Richebourg and La Tache. Well, then, you shall 
taunt him with a weakness for the cooked grape 
flavour, though you know well enough the finer Bur- 
gundies are free from it, and he shall try to persuade 
you that the Burgundies, beside bestowing their own 
peculiar boons on man, can also, through Clos Vou- 
geot, confer some of the benedictions of Bordeaux. 
Or, you and he may wrangle amicably about the 
several classes of Bordeaux, you holding with many 
good judges that the Saint Emilion wines, as repre- 
sented by Cheval Blanc, deserve their fame, while he 
asserts bluntly that he has never met a Saint Emilion 
that truly lived up to the claim made for Ausone and 
Cheval Blanc. 

But there is a great difference between such talk and 
insensate railing at a great wine. Here is Mr. Morton 
Shand, who has wide knowledge and can be very judici- 
ous, cursing Port without qualification. And why? For 
no better reason than that he objects on principle to 
the methods by which it is produced. Fortification is 
abominable in his eyes. It is, of course, true that no 
fortified wine can have the delicacy of natural wine; 
and the present reviewer would applaud the host who, 
having given his guests, say, a fine Meursault, such as 
Goutte d’Or, 1906, and then a second growth Claret 
of a good year, such as Rauzan-Ségla or one of the 
three Léovilles, substituted for Port at the end of the 
meal a classic Bordeaux, such as Latour or Haut Brion 
of a great vintage. But because Port occurs at the end 
of dinner rather too monotonously, there is no sense in 
reviling so admirable and so English a thing. Still less 
is it becoming to a man with Mr. Shand’s vinous 
scholarship to resurrect old scandals about gypsum 
and elder-flowers and bad Brandy, ingredients utterly 
unknown to such shippers as Croft and Dow, Cock- 
burn and Martinez, Smith Woodhouse and Taylor. But 
indeed it is needless to argue verbally with Mr. Shand. 
Let him, forgetting his rage, submit himself in due 
humility to the experience of, say, Taylor’s 1900. And 
as for those whose faith he has shaken, let them read 
Mr. Todd’s brief and pleasant work, the blandness 
of which is relieved by just one display of claws in a 
reference to changes in the method of putting port 
on the market. 

Mr. Shand ranges over the whole viticultural world, 
rather unnecessarily, as it seems to us, for though we 
are by no means disposed to write the vinous equiva- 
lent of Villon’s ‘‘ There’s no good girl’s lip out of 
Paris,’’ there is very little really good wine produced 
outside France, Germany, Portugal, Spain and Italy, 
and France is alone in yielding a great diversity of 
grand wines which will travel and keep and improve 
with keeping. The German wines, with which Mr. 
Shand deals more fully than any other recent English 
writer has done, need to be bought with extreme 
caution, for what has to be guarded against there is 
not merely fraud by middle-men, but the amazing and 
disgusting variations in quality in wines with perfectly 
authentic labels. The Italian wines mostly will not 
travel, and the habit of naming them after the vines 
from which they are produced instead of geographic- 
ally is a dreadful snare. Several of the Spanish white 
wines may be suspected of causing a malady for which 
the only cure is eating strawberries. And, in short, 
there is a good deal to be said for a guide-book to wine 
confining itself to the products of France in the main 
chapters, with briefer special notices of Port, Sherry, 
Madeira, Hocks and Moselles. 
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That our national taste in wine is declining seems 
probable. For one thing, there is a mania for sparkling 
wine, and though some of the crémant and mousseux 
wine of Touraine and Anjou is pleasant enough, there 
is nothing to be said for highly synthetic muscatelle- 
flavoured sparkling wine or for that outrage on the 
divine ordering of the world, a sparkling red Bur- 
gundy. For another thing, the people who in 
restaurants will pay 30s. for a bottle of Champagne, 
when the market price ranges from 12s. to 15s., utterly 
refuse to spend money on the finer Bordeaux and 
Burgundy wines, the alternative to Champagne offered 
their guests being mere beverage wines, often of 
doubtful origin, labelled with a vague regional name. 
Peculiarly noteworthy and lamentable is the spread of 
the belief that the official classification of Bordeaux re- 
presents an exact gradation of merit, year in, year out, 
and that outside the five growths one may as well 
drink anonymous wines. It is not by chatter about 
Lafitte that you may recognize the man who knows, 
but rather by his appreciation of the merits of such a 
fourth growth as Beychevelle, such a fifth growth as 
Mouton d’Armailhacq, and by the intelligence of his 
choice from among the crus bourgeois, several of 
which, as for instance, Chateaux Lalande (Saint- 
Estéphe), Carruades (Pauillac), Clarke (Listrac), will 
occasionally develop into wines in no way inferior to 
fourth and fifth growths. And there is another mark 
of the man who knows: refusal to believe that certain 
tiny vineyards can yield even half the wine that bears 
their names. 


PENELOPE’S WEB 


The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth. By Martin 
Hume. Nash and Grayson. 12s. 6d. net. 


HE courtships and matrimonial negotiations of 

Queen Elizabeth furnish the longest and most 
eventful comedy in the history of England. And the 
political importance of this comedy, its national and 
surpassing results, have never been so adequately 
shown as in Mr. Hume’s book now reissued. From 
1559 to 1583 Elizabeth was engaged in a daily 
struggle to maintain her own position, and that of her 
country, against the interference of Spain and France 
or these combined. She had a genius for government, 
and more than a woman’s vanity. Her policy was 
personal: she distracted and baffled not only the 
foreign ambassadors but also Cecil himself. After 
1583 the rival nations ceased to menace. She held the 
European balance of peace and war, and could amuse 
herself with non-political philanderings. At times, in 
the case of Anjou, who became Henry III, and in that 
of Alencon, his brother, it might seem that she was 
driven into a corner. But she ever kept a loophole of 
escape, and the chapter of accidents helped. Twice, in 
the negotiations concerning Alengon, her judgment 
came near to be swayed by vanity or feeling. But her 
one aim throughout was dominion. There was to be 
one mistress, and no master, of herself and a free 
nation. And, prosecuting this aim, she was never 
wholly beaten. The consummate artist in diplomatic 
finesse and the complicated game of Renaissance states- 
craft, she used the resources of her State economic- 
ally, broadly based her popularity, and could brave 
calumny. 

There is new reason to read or re-read the book. 
Mr. Martin Hume has been pressed to discuss the 
actual relations between Elizabeth and her interested 
suitors. The delicate matter is handled in two added 
chapters. Surely, with the evidence considered of 
itself or as here summed up, all charge of dissolute 
conduct falls to the ground. Non-proven, says Mr. 
Hume. One can go still further with him and agree 
that the alleged behaviour is altogether unlikely. As 
for the persistent indecorum, one might readily illus- 
trate it and help forward Mr. Hume’s argument by 
the literary theory and the practice of Renaissance 


‘‘Platonics.”’ In any case, Elizabeth the born coquette, 
cold but also liable to passing gusts of feeling, was 
master of her own fate till Nemesis overtook her in the 
case of Essex. Then at length she suffered disillusion. 
her vanity finally disappeared before her chief passion 
of dominion. As Bacon says, her ‘* humour,” her 
“levity ’’ that lasted “‘ longer than was decent,” 
migl.t well be ‘‘ taken in a milder sense,’’ be regarded 
as romantic. It is to be noticed that Mr. Hume barely 
resorts to physiological solutions of psychological 
problems. And reasonably enough. The fashion of 
explaining the illustrious away by medical surmises, 
started by Michelet and continued by Nordau, has out. 
run its welcome and utility. 


THE SMALLER ENGLISH HOUSE 


The Smaller English House of the Later Renais. 
sance, 1660-1830. By A. E. Richardson and 
H. Donaldson Eberlein. Batsford. 25s. net, 


UTSIDE cultured circles the romantic craze for 

medievalism persists even to-day in its old bigoted 
form. Any unpretentious half-tumbledown thatched 
cottage will attract more popular admiration than the 
most perfect Regency house, and more effort would be 
made to save it than was expended in defence of 
Regent Street. For this reason we particularly welcome 
such a book as Messrs. Richardson and Eberlein have 
prepared. In the text the authors briefly survey the 
history of English domestic architecture in their 
period, discuss the evolution of plan, materials and 
craftsmanship, and the all-important question of com- 
position. The book is written for the intelligent lay- 
man; and neither confuses us with technicalities nor 
offends us with condescension. The _ illustrations, 
however, are the most interesting part of the book. 
They are numerous and have been collected with 
patience and logic. They offer a complete pictorial 
survey of the subject. Exteriors are illustrated for the 
most part, but there are also sufficient interiors, door- 
ways, windows and other details, to supplement our 
general impressions. Besides the plates there is a large 
number of sketches of elevations, plans and detail in 
the text. 

This is a book which should not fail to be widely 
appreciated in the new enthusiasm for architecture, 
and should do much to dispel popular concentration on 
‘* old-world picturesqueness,’’ and to show that archi- 
tectural design is more valuable than ‘‘ wealth of old 
oak ’’ or ‘‘ crazy pavements.”’ 


A NEGLECTED PLAYWRIGHT 


Dramatic Sequels. By St. John Hankin. Secker. 
7s. 6d. net. 


R. SECKER, having published the dramatic 

works of the unduly neglected Mr. Hankin, has 
properly added to them a reprint of some skits which 
were originally published in ‘ Punch.’ As Mr. Farjeon 
points out in his introduction, to lift the curtain which 
the dramatist has decided to lower is a piece of impu- 
dence ; but impudence can be justified of its works. In 
this case justification is complete. We are introduced 
to many happily ironic situations. We find Admetus 
sadly inquiring whether life is after all a boon, and 
we pass on to discover an Elsinore in which ghosts are 
a formidable part of the population. Perhaps the most 
entertaining of all the sketches is that in which we 
meet a Third Mrs. Tanqueray. Aubrey has realized 
that roses and raptures can bring thorns to the flesh, 
and this time he has married well outside the fleshy 
circle. The result is a home abounding in good works 
and bad cooking. The inevitable Cayley Drummle 


comes to dine and his invasion of the third wife’s 
kingdom is a beautiful study in disenchantment. The 
burlesque of ‘Omar’ is heavy-handed, but generally 
the touch is light and the mischief delicate. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. Hart 


The Sacred Tree. By Lady Murasaki, Trans- 
lated by Arthur Waley. Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Summer. By Ladislas St. Reymont. Jarrold. 


7s. 6d. net. y 
Martin Hanner. By Kathleen Freeman. Cape. 
7s. 6d. net. 


(’T* HE SACRED TREE ”’ is the second instalment 

of the long pale delicate Japanese novel written 
by Lady Murasaki over nine hundred years ago. 
Compared with its predecessor, ‘ The Tale of Genji,’ 
it strikes one as lacking in incident. To the Western 
mind much oriental art seems under-emphasized, or 
else the accent, obeying a law unfamiliar to us, falls 
on an unexpected place. In those exquisite poems, 
for instance, which Genji exchanges with the ladies of 
the court, notepaper and penmanship are rated little 
less highly than substance and style. Moreover the 
slenderest message is valued as a contribution to litera- 
ture and calligraphy apart from its effectiveness as the 
intercommunication of two minds. It is by no means 
easy to realize that, for the people about whom 
Murasaki writes, self-expression is an art; it must do 
more than answer the need of the moment, it must 
satisfy an exacting standard of gracefulness and 
elegance. And although Genji is himself the glass of 
fashion and the mould of form and to some extent 
arbiter elegantiarum, he is only primus inter pares; 
he is no pioneer of culture. He found it all about him. 
There may have been societies more civilized than 
Japan at this epoch, but few (certainly not ours) can 
have worn their civilization so naturally or so becom- 
ingly. They drew in beauty as simply as a breath; 
esthetic appreciation was a condition of their lives. 
Genji stops to admire a view just as the ordinary 
modern man stops to admire a motor-bicycle. 

This omnipresent sense of beauty is the great de- 
light of Murasaki’s novel. It makes up for dull pas- 
sages, for a certain tenuousness in the character-draw- 
ing, for a tendency to repetition. Mr. Waley, whose 
introduction one cannot praise too much, affirms that 
the novel is classical in construction. The major part 
of the book being still unpublished, we are in ignor- 
ance of its final shape: but we confess to finding por- 
tions of the narrative difficult to follow and, although 
‘The Sacred Tree’ does certainly enlarge our know- 
ledge of Genji’s character, we do not feel that it pro- 
ceeds on any but a roughly biographical plan. Before, 
we had always seen Genji in the heyday of success; 
now we see him in exile, almost in eclipse, depressed, 
other-worldly, with hardly enough energy to begin a 
new love affair. But presently his old temperament 
reasserts itself: he pays court to the Lady of Akashi 
and has a child by her. This is how he breaks the 
news to Murasaki, his second wife : 

“IT had far rather that this had not happened. It is all the 
More irritating because I have for so long been hoping that you 
would have a child; and that, now the child is come, it 
should be someone else’s instead is very provoking. It is only 
a girl, you know, which really makes it rather a different 
matter, It would perhaps have been better from every point 
of view if I had left things as they were, but this complication 
makes that quite impossible. I think, indeed, of sending for 
the child. I hope that when it arrives you will not feel ill- 
disposed towards it.’’ She flushed. ‘* That is just the sort of 
thing you always used to say,’’ she answered. ‘It seems to me 
to show a very strange state of mind. Of course I ought to 
put up with it, but there are certain things which I do not 
see how I can be expected to get used to... .’’ ‘* Softly, 
softly,” he answered, laughing at her unwonted asperity, ‘‘who 
is asking you to get used to anything?” 

Imagine this scene treated by a modern novelist! 
at tears, protestations, vows, recriminations, 
would there not have been! Or, supposing the 
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novelist to have sympathized with Genji’s point of 
view, how cynical, how cruel, how shocking the inter- 
view would have seemed. In either case there would 
have been an impression of vivid disunion, the man 
taking the high line, the woman knuckling under. 
But here, though none of the elements of disagreement 
is omitted, though Genji regrets the incident, and his 
wife is annoyed by it and both feel that it is in some 
sense ‘‘ wrong,’’ the effect is totally different. The 
characters are more pliable; they have less stake in 
themselves than we have, they can give way grace- 
fully. They feel less; but they feel less not because 
they are undeveloped or insensitive organisms, but 
because they are unwilling to disturb the calm surface 
of behaviour. They learned submission not at a hard 
school but from a tradition which found little beauty 
in eccentricity and the glorification of the individual. 

Murasaki’s taste is not unerring ; there is a streak of 
snobbery in her and she sometimes writes like a lady’s 
maid rather than like a great lady. But as a novelist 
she is remarkably well equipped. She is equal to any- 
thing she undertakes; her sympathy rarely fails her, 
nor does the delicacy and sureness of her touch. Like 
Jane Austen, she had few general ideas, but a novelist 
is often better without them. She was absorbed in her 
subject and seems to have had few interests outside 
it. She saw her characters, generally, in relation to 
their circumstances and environment; it is only rarely 
that she sees them in relation to life. That is why 
her work lacks perspective. She makes little distinc- 
tion between the trivial and the important; she takes 
things as they come and deals with them consum- 
mately. Her work owes its unity to the mature un- 
changing civilization of which she is the mirror, not 
to a complete imaginative conception of her theme. 
Mr. Waley’s translation is marvellous for the subtlety, 
precision and beauty of its language. 

Mr. Dziewicki’s~ translation of ‘Summer,’ on 
the other hand, is more remarkable for 
genuity than for beauty. Hundreds of idioms 
that, having served their turn, have lain obso- 
lete for centuries are here disinterred and put into the 
mouths of the peasants of Lipka. But no doubt he 
made the best of a difficult job, for their colloquialisms, 
if not made archaic and picturesque, would have had 
tc be modern and obscene. The stream of abuse, 
swollen by the three previous seasons, becomes a per- 
fect torrent in ‘ Summer.’ Despite fiery droughts and 
torrential rains, despite months spent cooling their 
heels in gaol, the men of Lipka are as irrepressible and 
effervescent as ever. ‘* Their courage is perfect, 
their intellect small,’’ was the Bell-man’s estimate of 
the snark-hunters; and it applies equally well to St. 
Reymont’s Polish peasants. Their tremendous vitality 
vents itself at first on live-stock, on private feuds, and 
communal jollifications. But at last it finds a common 
object, Yagna, wife of Borzna, mistress of his son, 
and, if report be believed, of half the village beside. 
And now she has fallen in love with Yanék, the 
organist’s son, who is to be ordained a priest. The 
village cannot stand that. | With one accord they 
seize her, and having beaten her severely, throw her 
naked into a muck-cart and dump her outside the 
village. ‘Summer’ has more impetus than either 
‘ Spring’ or ‘ Winter,’ and an exciting invigorating 
sense of life in which individuality counts for little and 
communal existence is the only unit. 

‘ Martin Hanner ’ is an exceedingly intelligent ac- 
count of life in a provincial university. It has plenty of 
insight and observation, but the story is much less 
convincing than the separate scenes. We have our 
first view of Hanner as professor, and we never quite 
accustom ourselves to seeing him in the réle of lover, 
a part that, after one or two false starts, he was 
destined to play with greater success. But Miss 
Freeman’s incisive style is better adapted for the 
lecture-hall and the common-room than for love- 
scenes. In these, from anxiety to avoid sentimentality, 
she sometimes falls into facetiousness. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


St. Thomas Aquinas: Papers read at the Sixth Centenary 
Oxford. Blackwell. 5s. net. : 
THE publication of these six lectures on St. Thomas, delivers 
at Manchester in honour of the centenary of his canonization, ig 
a service not only to his co-religionists but also to everyone 
interested in the development of philosophy and theology, 
St. Thomas in more than one respect had the most acute ming 
of the Middle Ages; as saint, thinker, scholar, teacher, one of 
the greatest men of all time, as Prof. Tout calls him in his 
essay on ‘The Place of St. Thomas in History.’ Here the 
saint is seen against the background of his time, the mogt 
rationalist of all the centuries of the Middle Ages, and an 
excellent account is given of his career. Prof. Taylor dealt 
with ‘ St. Thomas as a Philosopher’ in a paper of great value, 
not only for its immediate subject but for the light it throws 
on medieval thought generally. This little book should be ig 
every library. 


John Huss and His Followers. By Jan Herben. Bles. 17s, 64, 
net. 

IN this book Mr. Jan Herben gives a readable account of three 
great national heroes of Czechoslovakia—John Huss, John Zizka, 
and John Amos Komenskf. The name of Huss is famous 
throughout the world, and he has long ago taken his place in 
the history of the Reformation beside Luther and Calvin; but 
Zizka and, in a lesser degree, Komensky (better known, per. 
haps, to English students of history as Comenius) are littl 
known outside the borders of Bohemia. Zizka was a Czech 
Gideon who formed an army from among the country squires 
and peasants of Bohemia, with which, after it had been discip. 
lined in a Cromwellian manner, he won a famous victory over 
the German troops of King Siegmund on the hill of Vitkoy, 
outside Prague, in 1420. Comenius was the Bishop of the 
famous Bohemian Brotherhood after the disastrous battle of the 
White Mountain, but his title to fame rests rather on the fact 
that he represented something wider than a_ brotherhood— 
the Bohemian nation. As President Masaryk has written of 
him: ‘* In Komensky we have the best example of real, sublime, 
ardent love for one’s country, based on a general view of life, 
well considered and confirmed.’? Mr. Herben manages to 
convey to his readers his own very evident enthusiasm for the 
nobly minded John Huss and his followers. 


The Fatal Face. By William Le Queux. Hurst and Blackett. 
7s. 6d. net. 

AMONG recent stories of murder mysteries this book will take 
a high place. It opens with a familiar figure—the King’s Messen- 
ger returning from one of his continental journeys to his flat in 
St. James’s, only to find a young woman of whom he knows 
nothing lying strangled before a piece of Chinese sculpture which 
bore an evil name. After a time it appears that the police have 
been ordered to find her and keep her under observation but not 
to arrest her. This promises to lead us behind the scenes of 
high politics, and from now on the reader is kept on tenterhooks 
whether the girl is the victim of an ancient Chinese curse or of 
a foreign secret service. To read it with pleasure one should 
not attempt to trace the clues scattered over the story, but 
rather follow the author and await his good pleasure in revealing 
the mystery. Such a reader will be well rewarded. 


Another rise in Bonus 


has been announced by the Scotti-+ 
Widows Fund. The rate of Inte: 
mediate Bonus (to be allowed in 
respect of Claims and Surrenders) 
has been increased from 35s. to 
38s. PER CENT. PER ANNUM COMPOUND. 
The present is therefore a very favourable 
time to take out a ‘‘ With-Profits” Policy. 
Let us send you a quotation for your age. 


Scottish Widows 


Founted Fund 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Head Ovice: 9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
G. J. Lidstone, Manager and Actuary.) 
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** Compare the Work.”’ 


Exploding a Fallacy 


O those who think there is no difference in 

the operation and the character of the work 

produced by different typewriters we suggest 
that they compare the Royal ; compare its ease of 
operation ; compare the work. 


This simple test will prove what a big difference 
there is between the Royal and the ordinary 
typewriter. 


There are twenty Royal devices which explode 
the ‘‘ just-as-good-typewriter ”’ fallacy. Eleven 
of them help the typist do more and better work 
with less effort. The remaining nine ensure 
longer life and greater satisfaction of ownership. 


The superiority of the Royal is quickly reflected 
in the added output of your typists and in the 
improved appearance of your correspondence. 


TYPEWRITERS 


LONDON : :75, 75a, Queen Victoria Street 
’Phone: Royal 7601 (6 lines) 
PROVINCES : Look in any telephone book 
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THE APRIL MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly opens a very good number with Prof. Hen- 
derson’s report of Mr, Shaw’s scheme of play-construction. He 
makes Mr. Shaw say, ‘‘ Who would not rather be Aquinas than 
Don Juan?’’ to which the answer is—not one in ten of ordinary 
men. Mr. Graves in ‘ The Future of English Poetry ’ explains 
what the new poets are aiming at. If to read modern poetry 
demands the alertness of mind displayed in solving a cross-word 
puzzle, surely the sensuous enjoyment must be sacrificed. Mr. 
S. M. Ellis writes on ‘ The Letters of Queen Victoria,’ bringing 
out the German side of the Court, and Miss Kaye-Smith eulogizes 
the late Mr. George. ‘‘ Augur ’’ points out the mischief Sir A. 
Chamberlain’s taste for secrecy has vaused; M. Cammaerts 
describes the work of ‘ Cardinal Mercier in Occupied Belgium ’ ; 
and Mr. R. C. Long, in a letter from Berlin, gives a warning 
to investors. Mr. Goldring has a sketch of degenerates in a 
— village, and Mr. Gerhardi contributes some spineless 
ction, 


The London Mercury gives us as its thirty-ninth ‘ Modern 
Portrait’ a drawing of Miss May Sinclair which is one of the 
best in the series. The ‘ Poetry’ is by Mr. Sassoon, Mr. W. B. 
Yeats (not specifically Irish), Miss Blunden and others. Messrs. 
Sieveking and Nash offer a selection of the ‘ Bats in the Belfry ’ 
that have now been got out into the fresh air; let us hope 
they are relieved. ‘ The Wreck of the Athenaise '"—a true 
story of the time of Peter Simple, is an excellent foot-note to 
Marryat’s sea-tales. Mr. Manning Robertson takes up the 
cudgels against Sir Reginald Blomfield for ‘ The New Archi- 
tecture.’ When one sees pseudo-stone carving in stucco put 
upon ferro-concrete buildings in Piccadilly, one feels that there is 
still some way to go before architecture begins. Prof. Gordon 
has a good subject in ‘ Walter Raleigh ’ and treats it well, and 
Mr. J. Mark a better one in ‘ Popular Ballads and Songs.’ The 


| 
point of their being popular is that before being written down they | 
| of the front screen. 
| 


have been taken out of their author’s hands and edited by use. 


Mr. Dinning describes the literary production of Australia. Sir | 


Chartres Biron is made responsible for saying that Miss Beale 
taught at Birmingham, and a new hand, Prof. A. Y. Campbell, 
writes on ‘ The Classics.’ 


The National Review, in ‘ Episodes of the Month,’ gives us 
a view of German hopes and disappointments, smiles over 
Senator Borah’s latest contribution to Anglo-American friend- 
ship, is sarcastic over Col. House’s methods of managing 
Europe, and calls for a plentiful application of *‘ ginger ” to a 
comatose Government. Sir L. Macassey makes a strong and 
well-founded attack on the inroads of the Executive on the 
Judiciary ; and Mr. Maxse writes on ‘ The Intimacies and some 
Indiscretions of Col. House.’ Lady Phillimore tells how the 
Kirwee Treasure was found in the Mutiny campaign, and Col. 
Bathurst restates the case for ‘ Sir Hudson Lowe at St. Helena.’ 
The Natural History articles are on the cuckoo and on a native 
dog, ‘ Pup the Pi.’ 


Blackwood, first-rate as ever, has no ‘ Musings’ this month. 
There is a good study of ‘ Francis Xavier’ as a traveller by 
David Hannay, and we are glad to meet the Gordons again 
with an experience in Albania, ‘ A Judicial Adventure.” An un- 
signed article tells us all about ‘ Rubber’; there is a fishing 
adventure in ‘ Fog-Bound,’ and some more ‘ Modern Chinese 
Portraits.’ 


The Adelphi has two religious papers, ‘ The New Religion 
and ‘ Jesus and the Bishop,’ one against the ultra-modernists in 
life, the other dealing with Mr. Wells and the Bishop of 
Gloucester, who have said respectively that Shakespeare and 
Jesus added nothing to thought. Mr. H. King writes on Keats 
under the title ‘ Inspiration or Incubation,’ and Mr. Penrhyn 
Chave thinks that we want more romance and less psychology 
in our novels. 


The English Review will attract most attention by Mr. P. A. 
Vaile’s article on ‘ New Thought in Golf’; by Mr. Phillips in 
his second paper on ‘ The Ancient Caravan Trade Routes ’; 
and by a good paper on ‘ The Abuse of English Literature in 
our Schools,’ with some quite good practical ideas. Both the 
stories are quite good, and there are half-a-dozen other papers 
full of sound common sense. Mr. Rendall writes on Raleigh, 
and Mr. Wade Chance on Col. House. 


Cornhill has a varied list of contents. Mr. Gissing envisages 
the ‘* might-have-been ’’ of Dr. Johnson as a country school- 
master ; two professional water-diviners inform us of the extent 
of their successes; Mr. Julian Huxley, building on ‘ The Golden 
Bough,’ launches out into fantasy by applying mass production 
to primitive superstition; and there are papers on Adam’s Peak 
in Ceylon and on the Death’s-Head Moth. A very good number. 


The Empire Review, like most others, deals with Col. House, 


not too kindly. Lord Dawson’s paper on ‘ Medical Practice by | 
the Unqualified ’ is very clear, but it is evident that ‘‘ Covering ”’ | 
is a very elastic term, and its criminality depends on the | 


persons involved. Prof. A. Balfour is interesting on ‘ Harnessing 
the Blue Nile,’ and Mr. Hugh Seebohm has a really valuable 
paper on ‘ The Open Fields of England.’ The Chronicles at the 
end are, as usual, excellent reading of their kind. 
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| MOTORING 
COMFORT FOR THE PASSENGER 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


N the early days of the motor-car very little effort 
[== made to provide comfort for the passenger, 

the pilot or driver being the person who received 
| the most consideration. During the past twenty-five 
years, with the improved engine, some slight advance 
has also been made in increasing the comfort of the 
passenger. Yet much remains still to be done to give 
the occupants of a motor-car as much ease as the 
driver. Notwithstanding the fact that approximately 
one London family in ten owns a car or a motor-cycle, 
and probably a higher proportion in some other towns, 
the voice of the passenger seems to have been unheard 
when he has complained of the discomfort in an 
| ordinary type of car. Naturally, all possible comfort 
is given with higher-priced coachmaker-built motor- 
carriages; but these are in a small minority and are 
therefore exempted from most of the points raised, 
For instance, while the driver is very properly pro- 
vided with a windscreen wiper to clear the glass before 
his face, few cars provide the passenger with a clear 
| view on a wet or snowy day. And, as a matter of fact, 
it is a piece of parsimony that handicaps the driver, for 
he cannot see through the left-hand unwiped portion 


* 
* 

Passengers in the front seats of cars often find 
themselves jostled against the left arm of the 
driver when a sharp turn swings them towards him. 
If a dividing arm and a slightly wider seat is fitted 


SOFT COLLARS 


CLEAN, COOL AND COMFORTABLE. 


i Luvisca is woven from artificial silk and carefully 
3 tested to ensure absolute satisfaction in wash and wear. 
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| | LOOK FOR THE ‘‘LUVISCA’’ TAB ON EVERY GARMENT. 

None genuine without. 

| If any ap-ty in obtaining ‘‘ LUVISCA” SHIRTS, PYJAMAS, 

and SOFT COLLARS, write to COURTAULDS, Ltd. (Dept. 
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OW better to typify the great reserve of 

power of the Bentley than by the Lion, 
symbol of the British Nation? 
Monarch of all cars, British to the backbone, 
the Bentley is unsurpassed in perfection of 
design and performance. With its immense 
jatent power which enables it to surmount 
every difficulty, it yet possesses that depend- 
able flexibility which makes motoring a real 
pleasure. 


Light Touring Chassis, £795 Complete Cars from £995 
Standard Chassis, £895 Complete Cars from £1,225 
Saloons on Standard Chassis from £1,325 
Complete Cars on Speed Model Chassis from £1,125 


Send for Catalogue. Trial runs can be arranged 


Telephone: Mayfair 1371. Telegrams: Benmotlim. 
*Phone: London 


BENTLEY MOTORS LTD. 
3 Hanover Court, London, W.1 


FIVE YEARS _ 


VERY Austin car is built from start to finish at the 

Longbridge works, and only the finest materials 
obtainable are considered good enough. Design, in many 
respects unique, is calculated to yield the very utmost in 
performance and durability. The five-bearing crankshaft 
gives the ‘‘ Twelve ’’ and ‘‘ Twenty ’’ models their un- 
rivalled smoothness of running and long-wearing char- 
acter, whilst every Austin, even the ‘‘ Seven,”’ is equipped 
with four-wheel brakes. Interior equipment is of the same 
high standard : real leather is used for all upholstery, and 
the comfort of the seating, the accessibility of all controls, 
and the finger-light steering of all models, are features that 
must impress you at your first trial of an Austin car. Why 
not make that trial to-day ? 


Austin Twelve Clifton ”’ 
Tourer (as below) += £295 
Other Austin Twelve models 
from £315 to £425 
Austin Twenty from £475 
Austin Seven from £149 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR 
COMPANY, LTD., 


479-483 OXFORD ST.,W.1 
(near Marble Arch) 
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in place of the ordinary undivided cushions, or two 
separate seats with arms fitted for that purpose, the 
expense would be negligible, while the comfort of the 
passenger would be largely increased. Similarly, 
with foot rests for the passengers in the rear seats and 
head cushions to support the back of the head, as well 
as their shoulders and back, those _ so-called 
‘* motor headaches,’’ generally due to a _ con- 
stant joggling of the unsupported head and neck of 
the traveller during the car’s progress in its journey- 
ing, can be avoided. Why should not these comforts 
become standard equipment? The manufacturer of 
motor-cars defends himself from attacks by answering 
that all these things cost money and already he has 
difficulty in persuading the public to buy his goods 
on account of the price. He used to say this in regard 
to rear windscreens, but already these are a standard 
fitting on many makes of cars and should be on all 
those fitted with open touring bodies. 
* 
* * 


According to the American Automobile Association, 
some quarter of a million motor vehicles were stolen 
in the U.S.A. last year, of which about eighty per 
cent. were recovered for their owners. Those who 
may have official information as to the theft of cars 


in the United Kingdom are careful not to publish an 
figures, so one is not in a position to judge whether 
such happenings are proportionately more or egg 
frequent here. One firm, at least, fits a steering whee! 
lock as a preventive, while most foreign-built cars haye 
a removable key for the ignition to prevent the engine 
being started. The latter is a poor safeguard, as the 
would-be thief simply takes the earth-wire off the 
electrical equipment and starts the engine by the hang 
crank. Some day all bonnets will probably be fitted 
with locks, as already thieves are stealing magnetos 
and spare wheels from cars, when they cannot 
away with the vehicle itself. The owner, being respon. 
sible for the safety of the car and its occupants, js 
naturally interested in anti-glare devices. One can 
buy for half a crown a non-inflammable celluloid green 
flap panel which can be affixed to the front screen a 
night by rubber suction pads to temper the blazing 
light of the headlamps of other cars. Another device 
of this character for daylight and for night use is the 
‘* retro-viseur ’’ which is an arrangement of three 
mirrors, so designed as to enable the driver to see 
round obstacles. Motorists have not yet been com- 
pelled to fit periscopes, but this seeing round the 
corner is a step in that direction due to the ever-in. 
creasing number of dangers on the road to-day. 


The 14/60 (13.9 R.A.C.) Lancia 
“ Lambda’ De Luxe Pullman 
Saloon, which is marketed with 
Detachable Head. 


{| Unique springing that makes for luxurious comfort under all road conditions. 
{| Reliable braking that inspires confidence. 

{| Acceleration that saves time in traffic driving. 

{| Road holding and controllability surpassing all others. 

{A steering lock, enabling it to turn in a 30-ft. steering circle. 

{ Performance that must be experienced to be believed. 

{ Unquestionably the best medium-powered car in the world. 


ANCIA 


“LAMBDA” 
Sole Concessionnaires : 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, LIMITED 


18 BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
’Grams : Curlanath, Piccy, London.” ’Phone: Mayfair 7050 


Exide 


THE} NEW W J HIGH TENSION BATTERY 
20 voit units at 9d. per voit 2 
ENSURES PERFECT WIRELESS RECEPTION 


24 Hours 
World’s Record 
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12/25 h.p. Four-seater Touring Model. 


DIGNITY AND GRACE 


HATEVER your requirements, there is a Humber that 

will exactly fulfil them. The contour of every model 
breathes dignity and grace, from the 9/20 h.p. 2/3 Seater to the 
luxurious 15.40 h.p. Saloon de luxe, whilst the many high- 
grade Humber appointments ensure that genuine comfort 
usually associated only with cars at a greatly enhanced price. 
May we send you full particulars ? 


MODELS from £260 to £860 


Dunlop Tyres Standard 


HE PERFECT ALL-WEATHER EQUIPMENT.— 
T Disspocsring windows which sink into the and 

framing when not required, and an easily manipulated 
one-man hood form the 12/25 h.p. and 15/40 h.p. Humber All- 
Weather Equipment, which has drawn forth praise from Expert 
and Owner alike. This equipment can be erected complete 
within a few seconds without even stopping the car, or slowi 
down. When erected the car becomes a perfect coment 
vehicle with every comfort of a cosy limousine. There is a H 
minimum of view obstruetion, and the pleasing lines of the open 
Touring Car are faithfully preserved. 


Superiority and Long Service 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY 


West End Showrooms : Humber House, 94 New Bond Street, W.1 
Export Branch Office : 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 
Repair Works: Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


fairly optimistic mood, although so far there has 

been no great increase in the volume of business. 
The outlook appears reasonably promising, and 
although we shall probably be subjected to serious 
alarms before a settlement of the coal outlook is 
reached, the City is strongly of opinion that a clash 
will be avoided. 


GS tains markets reopened after the holiday in 


AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANKS 


Just over a year ago I drew attention in these notes 
to the shares of the Austrian National Bank, which 
were then quoted at £5. A dividend of 8s. gd. a 
share was declared for 1925 and the coupons were 
paid a week ago. The shares now stand in Vienna 
at about £5 8s. gd. I do not mention this with the 
object of suggesting a sale, because I think the 
shares are an excellent investment, but those who 
wish for a nice profit are now in a position to take one. 


TEA 


The statistical position of tea at the moment is very 
interesting. The imports from India show a falling 
off of 12,000,000 lbs. as compared with February of 
last year, while the imports from other sources show 
a decline of over 10,000,000 Ibs. For the first two 
months of 1926 imports are down by over 25,000,000 
lbs., while the total consumption for the first two 
months of this year is 5,000,000 Ibs. more than for the 
first two months of last year. Stocks have been gradu- 
ally falling, and the price of the commodity gradually 


rising. The dividend on tea companies as a result of 
last year’s operations may not prove encouraging, but 
in view of the present position, which is likely to 
continue, it would seem that factors exist for ay 
upward move in tea shares. 


MAZAWATTEE TEA 


Further evidence of the interesting position of the 
tea market is provided by the remarks of Mr, 
Alexander Jackson at the Mazawattee Tea Company 
meeting last week. He stated that imports of teg 
from India and Ceylon alone for the twelve months 
ended February 28 last amounted to 374,000,000 lbs., 
against 385,000,000 Ibs. for the corresponding period 
of the previous year—a decrease of 11,000,000 Ibs, 
On the other hand, he pointed out, the deliveries from 
bond for consumption amounted to 395,700,000 Ibs, 
against 353,000,000 lbs.—an increase in consumption 
of nearly 43,000,000 Ibs. He further expressed the 
opinion that the present position of tea was prepon- 
derously strong; with the prospects of less tea 
coming in during the next few months, the outlook 
was naturally giving cause for some anxiety. 


G.W.R. 

The Great Western Railway issue a monthly maga. 
zine. In the April number, just issued, Sir Felix J. C, 
Pole states that imports and exports at the Com. 
pany’s dock undertakings for the four weeks ending 
February 21 showed increases of 20,000 and 57,000 
tons respectively over the corresponding period last 
year. General imports and mineral traffic during the 
same period showed an increase of 263,221 tons. 
This certainly will be gratifying news to holders of 
Great Western stock. 

TAURUS | 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERGANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 


Total Funds Exceed £30,816,000. 
61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Income £9, 107,00 
Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 


MEYER AND CHARLTON 


GCOMPANY, LTD. 
(Incorporated in the Transvaal) 


GOLD MINING 


Capital (authorized and issued) £200,000 in 200,000 Shares of £1 each. 


LEOPOLD ALBU. 


DIRECTORATE. 
Sm GEORGE ALBU, Barr (Chairman and Managing Director) 


ARTHUR FRENCH. 


Extracted from the Report for the Year ended 3lst December, 1925, to be submitted at the Annual Meeting in Johannesburg on May 17th, 1926. 


(169,850 tons milled.) 


Total Working Revenue ... 
Total Working Expenses ... ove ose 

The Total Profit for the year was... ... 
Balance unappropriated at 3lst December, 1924 ... 

Less 
Government Taxes ove ove ove ove 
Dividends Nos. 71 and 72 each of 35 per CONE, 
Transfer to Special Reserve for Miners’ Phthisis Compensation Fund 


Leaving a balance unappropriated of ... 


The Total Dividends and Bonuses paid by the Company aggregate 


Payable Ore Reserves (fully developed) at 31st December, 1925, were estimated at 98,489 mining tons, of an average value of 11.7 dwts. over 
an average stoping width of 55 inches. These reserves have been paid for out of past profits. 


Per tons milled. 
29210 4 43.01 
197,629 3 10 23.27 
£167,663 6 19.74 
— 
£176,843 510 
. 95,692 18 8 
£272,536 4 6 
£46,442 0 1 
140,000 0 0 
11,160 0 
— — 197,602 0 1 


£74,934 _4 5 


£3,755,308 19 0 


The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretary, WILLIAM H. HARRIES, 170 Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C.2 
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ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 
Rules for Acrostic Competition are on occasion omitted. They 
will, however, always appear at least once a month. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 214 
Two Frienps OF MAN ARE HERE, ONE LARGE, ONE SMALL; 
PLOUGH THEY DO NOT, BUT THEY OBEY OUR CALL. 
A firm persuasion rooted in the mind. 
Here plague-struck wanderers relief may find. 
For cameos held of yore in high repute. 
At chess we play him, but in battle shoot. 
The god she fled, as hare pursued by hound. 
On Surrey hills "twill easily be found. 
Not square or flat, but rounded like a grape. 
Hail! agile, timid, gentle, loving ape. 
The Child of Promise reached this tale of years. 
Concerning tips he has nor hopes nor fears. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 212 
Ibo W 1 See 2 Cor. ix, 7 
sphyxi A ? Aleppo was of considerable importance in 
eluctan T! very early times, but rose rapidly after 
oxophilit E the destruction of Palmyra. 
orse-deale R * The twelve-banded Armadillo. 
uerulou S 4‘‘A monstrous eft was of old the Lord and 
m P Master of Earth, 
lepp O2 For him did his high sun flame, and his 
abasso U3 river billowing ran, 
f T¢ And he felt himself in his force to be 
Nature’s crowning race:” 
—Tennyson’s ‘ Maud,’ iv, 6. 


Acrostic No. 212.—The winner is Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, 
Aland House, The Mount, St. Leonards-on-Sea, who has selected 
as her prize ‘ The Shadow of the Chapel,’ by Kenneth Potter, 
published by Chapman and Hall, and reviewed in our columns 
on March 27 under the title of ‘ New Fiction.’ Seven other com- 
petitors chose this book, 18 named ‘ A Wells Dictionary,’ 12 

Isvolsky and the World War,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Baitho, Boskerris, Carlton, Ceyx, Cygnet, 
Doric, Fra, Gay, Lt.-Col. Sir Wolseley Haig, Miss Kelly, Kirk- 
ton, Lilian, Margaret, Martha, Met, G. W. Miller, Novocrete, 
Peter, St. Ives, Stucco, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Varach. 

One Licht Wronc.—Armadale, Baldersby, W. F. Born, C. H. 
Burton, Mrs. J. Butler, J. Chambers, D. L., Reginald Eccles, 
Cyril E. Ford, Iago, Ruby Macpherson, Madge. N. O. Sellam, 
Oakapple, Sisyphus, J. Sutton, C. J. Warden, Zyk. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Maud Crowther, Dolmar, Glamis, Jop, 
Gladys P. Lamont, Lady Mottram, F. M. Petty, Still Waters, 
Trike, Albert E. K. Wherry, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Yendu. 
All others more. 

For Licut 5 ‘* Huckster ’’ is accepted, though hardly so good 
as horse-dealer. ‘* Ceyx ’’ quotes: 

The. ways of a Man with a Maid be strange, but simple and tame 
To the ways of a Man with a Horse when buying or selling the 


same. 

Acrostic No. 211.—For Light 1 ‘‘ Thunderous ”’ is accepted ; 
for Light 6 ‘‘ Enrolment ’’ and “‘ Establishment "; for Light 
11 “ Reuter.” 

OakapeLe.—As notified some time ago, “‘ New Books at a 
Glance '’ are not available for prizes. 

Hanworth, Rikki, D. L., Jorum, S. Roxburgh.—Please be 
careful to see that the books you choose are published by firms 
in our list. 

Ruby Macpherson, Bolo, Bordye, Rikki, Iago, C. E. Ford, 
Ada Clayton, Hanworth, R. H. Boothroyd.—Please note that by 
“curtailing ’’ I always mean cutting off the last letter. 

Our FirTEENTH QUARTERLY CoMPETITION.—After the sixth 
round the leaders are: Gay; Doric, Lilian; Baitho, Carlton, 
Margaret, St. Ives, C. J. Warden; Baldersby; Boskerris, Ceyx, 
N. O. Sellam, Sisyphus, Trike, Zyk ; Bordyke, Martha; A. R. N. 
Cowper-Coles, M. Story. 


Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 
Dr. COLLIS" BROWNE.” INFLUESZA, CATARRH, 
Acts like a Charm in 4 ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
DIARRHEA, COLIC 4 Palliative in NEURALGIA 


and other Bowel C. Stein TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


Norwich Union 


Life Insurance Society 


Head Office: Norwicn 


DECLARED BONUSES. 


Reversionary Bonuses on WHOLE LIFE 
Full Profit Policies range from £2 6s. per 
annum at young ages to £4 10s. per annum 


at old ages for each £100 assured. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, Bonuses 

payable at Death or age 60, £2 3s. % p.a. 
Death or age 65, £2 6s. % p.a. 
Death or age 70, £2 10s. % p.a. 


Interim Bonuses for 1926 at full rates. 


HAVING is just a be- 
fore-breakfast incident 
if you make use of the 
Gillette Blade. It has the 
finest shaving edge that 
steel will make. The finest 
of blade steel, a perfected 
process of manufacturing 
and a vigilant inspection 
system—all of these attest 
the exceptional value in the Gillette Blade. Used in 
a New Improved Gillette,it is indeed the ideal way 
to a perfect shave—quickly, safely, comfortably. 


4/6 2/3 
Cutlers, 


Sold by all Stores, 
Ironmongers, Hairdressers, Chem- 
ists, etc., throughout the Country 


Gillette: 


SAFETY<«@- RAZOR. 


BLADIES 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR LTD., 
184/188 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 
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The shortest day has gone—but the darkest days are still 
with us. Use FULLOLITE Lamps and have the sunny 
radiance of Spring at a touch. The opal glass bulbs give, 
in addition, perfect diffusion, eliminating all risk of eye- 
strain. FULLOLITE Lamps are, too, decorative and 
dust-proof. 


IN ALL VOLTAGES, AT ALL ELECTRICIANS 


Fully licensed under Patents Nos. 23765/12, 
10918/13, and others. 
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Drink Devonia's Delicious Drink— 


CYDER 


Pastoral Devon contributes cyder and cream for man’s 
health and enjoyment. Now Symons’ Gold Medal Cyders 
are the very ‘‘ cream ”’ of cyder production, being well- 
made from Devon Apples grown in widespread orchards 
on the sunny borders of River Dart, not far from lovely 
Paignton and the sea. Taste and see how good these 
Cyders are. 

FREE SAMPLES.—Four bottles of different kinds, includ- 
ing our non-intoxicating ‘‘ SYDRINA,”’ will be sent free, 
on receipt of 1s. 6d., to cover cost of packing and post. 


JNO. SYMONS & CO., LTD., CYDER HILL, TOTNES, DEVON 


Schools 


COLSTON’S SCHOOL, STAPLETON, 
BRISTOL. BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Founded 1708, 

Staff of Nine Graduates. Healthy site. Twelve acres of 
Playing Fields. Cadet Corps. Swimming Bath. Fees for board, 
tuition, stationery, laundry, and medical attendance, £60 per 

annum. Illustrated Prospectus from Headmaster, 


Mr. A. R. MILLBOURN, M.A. (Oxon.) 


LINTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HOLLAND 


PARK AVENUE, LONDON, W.11 


Boys prepared for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Entire 
charge when parents are abroad. Playing fields of seven acres. 


Prospectus on application. 
DIGBY CUTCLIFFE, Headmaster 


TORMORE, UPPER DEAL, KENT 


Boys’ Preparatory School on Kent Coast. Eleven Scholarships 
gained at Public Schools in four years. Cricket, Rugby and 
Association Football properly coached. Eleven acres of grounds. 


Prospectus from Headmaster— 
F. G. TURNER, M.C., B.A. 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Valuable Leaving Scholarships. Fees £95 per annum. Next 
Term begins April 27. Scholarship Examination, June 30. 
Separate Preparatory School. 


Prospectus from the Headmaster, Dr. CREES 


S. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK 


SCHOLARSHIPS reducing fees to £60 per annum at First 
Grade Public School. May 20 and. 21. 


For particulars apply to the Bursar. 


Regd. No, 154011 


The “WHITE LABEL” Strength of 


PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


finds favour with the econ- 
omical pipe-smoker, because 
the price makes possible a 
saving—without sacrifice of 


precious enjoyment. 
id. 
Per 1 0; Oz. 
| MILD and MEDIUM STRENGTHS 
1/- Per Oz, 
| 
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Kinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme). 
Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. April 12, 13, and 14 
RICHARD DIX and ESTHER RALSTON in 
“THE LUCKY DEVIL” 

LIVINGSTONE 
Produced by M. A. Wetherell. 
Music Masters’ Cameo—Ethelbert Nevin, etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. April 1” 16 and 17 
FAY COMPTON, JACK BUCHANAN & JEANNE DE CASALIS in 
“SETTLED OUT OF COURT” 


BUSTER KEATON in his Latest Six-Reel Comedy 
“GO WEST"; etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 
Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 

THE FARMER’S WIFE 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
MATINEES: Wednesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 2.15 


KINGSWAY THEATRE. Gerrard 4032. 
Every Evening at 8.15 
MARVELLOUS HISTORY 
OF ST. BERNARD 
Translated from the French of HENRY GHEON 
by BARRY V. JACKSON 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.15 


THE 


Literary 


CASH offered for best novel. Full particulars free. 
2() stories, Poems, Films, Essays, Music, Songs also 


fees.—Messrs. Arthur Stock- 


desired. No reading 
Established 1898. 


well, Limited, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Architects and Sur- 
veyors worked for. 


AULTLESS Stenography by MEG TANNER’S FAMOUS 
EXPERTS. Accuracy, lowest prices, and no delay. Authors’ 
MSS. 1s. 1,000 words, each c.c. 3d. Secretaries by the 
hour. "Phone Park 4711 for terms. 35 Chepstow Villas, W.11. 


ELNSCOTT Chaucer and Doves Press Bible wanted. 

Kindly state price and condition to the largest buyer in the 

country of private press books. HOLLINGS' BOOK 
SHOP, 7 Great Turnstile, Lineoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
NEW CATALOGUE NOW IN PRESS. POST FREE. 


TUITION BY POST 
In Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics, etc., for Matriculation, 
B.A., and other Examinations. Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON, 
B.A., 14 Elsham Road, Kensington, W.14. 


ee RESEARCH, editing and proof-reading by ex- 

perienced writer and student at B.M. and other chief 

libraries. Musical subjects specially. French, German, 
Write Box 443, c/o Streets, 8 Serle Street, W.C.2. 


Shipping 


Pp 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
& BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 

Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. ye Cockspur 


Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, enhall St., B.C. g, 
Agenis, GRAY, DAWES CO., 122, Leadenhali Street, London, E.C. 8. 


Miscellaneous 


OOKS.—The Tatler, First Edition, 4 vols., 1710, rare, 

£3 3s.; Tom Paine’s Political and Miscellaneous Works, 

1819, 2 vols., 42s.; Mrs. Jameson’s Works, Sacred and 
Legendary Art, etc., 6 vols., full Morocco gilt, £4 10s., cost 
415; Burton’s The Kasidah, illus. by John Kettlewell, 6s. 6d. ; 
Posthumous Poems, by Algernon Chas. Swinburne, edited by 
Gosse, 1917, only 300 done, 30s.; Sportsman in Ireland, 1897, 
25s. ; Vizetelly’s Mermaid Series, Old Dramatists, 18 vols., scarce, 
45 5s.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 13s. 6d.; pub. 25s.; Alken’s 
Coloured Prints, ‘* Cockfighting,”” 4 for £15, 1841; Burton's 
Arabian Nights, illus., 17 vols., Best Edition, £15; London 
Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, 
42 2s.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, 
42 2s. ; The Masculine Cross and Ancient Sex Worship, 8s. ; Les 
Aventures du Chevalier De Faublas, best large type edit., 2 vols., 
illus., Paris, 1842, £3 3s.; The Novellino of Masuccio, trans. by 
Waters, illus., 2 vols., 1895, rare, £6 6s. ; Sporting Magazine 
from 1826, with many rare plates, 27 vols., bound in 22, £10 
10s.; Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion, with an Appreciation 
by Sir George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. Barrie’s Works, 
“* Kirriemuir ’’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s.; Scott’s novels, 
fine set, ‘* Dryburgh Edition,’’ 25 vols., £3 3s.; Thackeray's 
Works, nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘‘Vail- 
ima ”’ Edit., 26 vols., £38. Send also for Catalogue. 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Baxker’s Great Book Suop, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. BOOKS WANTED: Housman, 
A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Kipling’s Jungle Books, 2 vols. Ist 
Edits. 1894-95; Letters of Marque, 1891; Plain Tales from the 
Hills, 1888; Soldiers Three, 1888, paper covers. Any others by 
Kipling, paper covers, First Edits. 


EVONSHIRE CREAM CHEESES, consisting solely of 

cream without preservatives; unique process; delicious, 

nourishing, nerve-feeding, _chill-preventing. Supplied 
weekly to the Duchess of Atholl and the Ladies Ilchester, 
Cunliffe, Swaythling, etc. 2s. 10d., including postage.—Mrs. S.. 
Conyers, Bridestowe, Devonshire. 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys, Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up), seventy rooms; five acres; billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board Residence, 
47s. 6d. to 65s. Prospectus: Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


of 8,000 people sending cast-o othing, ts, or 
‘* rummage "’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. Mary's 
Mission, Edmonton, N. 


LOTHES TURNED.—Send your Suits, Costumes, Over~ 
coat, to the Actual Tailors, not middlemen, for free estimate 
for turning, which includes remodelling coats, alterations. 
and all repairs. Retailored and finished correctly in all details, 
equal in appearance to new clothes. Perfect results absolutely 
guaranteed. Ilkd. List FREE.—SUIT TURNING CO., LTD. 
_— 20), Registered Offices and Works, 10 Duke Street, 
n, E.C.8. Telephone: Avenue 5721. 


4s. on Silver. 6s. on Goid. 12s. on Plati- 
No misleading prices. Cash by return. Business. 
Bankers, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH WANTED (OLD). 2s. each tooth 
Ac Vulcanite. 


num. 
confidential.—Carlton Dental Works, Carlton, Notts. 
Midland. 


PALMER’S SCHOOL, GRAYS, ESSEX 


Boarding and Day School for Boys, near London, providing 
Public 1 Education for moderate inclusive fees. Recent 
successes include Final Honours London University and Scholar- 
ships to Oxford and Cambridge. 


Illustrated Prospectus sent free on application to the Headmaster. 
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GOVERNMENT GOLD MINING AREAS 
(MODDERFONTEIN) CONSOLIDATED, 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 
Issued Capital, £1,400,000 in 1,400,000 Sam of £1 = 


DIRECTORATE. 
- S. B. JOEL, J.P. (Chairman),_ 
J. H. CROSBY (Deputy-Chairman), J. G. LAWN, C.B.E., D. CHRISTOPHERSON, C.B.E., 
J. MUNRO, G. IMROTH, and G. J. JOEL, M.C. 


Extracted from the Annual Report to 31st December, 1925. 
Tons crushed, 1,932,500, yielding 861,989 fine ounces of gold. 


Total Working Revenue ... ons ose ane £3,706,682 19 8 £118 4 

Total Working Costs... ese one 1,618,373 16 8 016 9 

Rents, Sundry Revenue, Interest, etc.. 42,619 3 4 

Balance unappropriated at 31st December, 1924 244,915 10 1 


£2,375,843 16 5 


This amount has been dealt with as follows: i 


Government’s Share of Profits, 1925 . eee £1,126,769 16 4 
Income Tax, Employers’ Tax, Miners’ ” Phthisis Sanatoria Donations, 
etc. oe ge 18,578 15 10 
Funds appropriated for Capital Expenditure .. boa ue ae cis 201,386 3 11 
Dividends Nos. 16 and 17 of 324% each 910,000 0 0 
2,256,734 16 1 
Leaving a balance unappropriated of ove ese os ‘ie ove £119,109 0 4 


The Ore Reserves at the end of the year were seen at 11,355,000 tons, al an average value falue of ) dwts., 
over a stoping width of 72 inches. 

The construction work necessary for the increase in the crushing capacity to 200,000 tons per month is well 
in hand, and it is anticipated that it will be ready for commission early in April. 

The full Reports and Accounts may be obtained from the London ’ haute, The Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investment Co., Ltd., 10/11 Austin Friars, London, E.C,2, 


VAN RYN DEEP, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 


Issued Capital, £1,196,892, in 1,196,892 Shares of £1 each. 


DIRECTORATE. 
J. H. CROSBY (Chairman), 
S. B. JOEL, J.P., SIR WM. DALRYMPLE, K.B.E., SIR ABE BAILEY, Bart., 
j. MUNR O, J. G. LAWN, C.B.E., G. J. JOEL, ‘ 


and A. J. ANDERSON. 
Extracted fiom the Annual Report to 31st December, 1925. 


Tons crushed, 795,400, yielding 307,513 fine ounces of gold. Per ton, based on 

tonnage crushed. 

Total Working Revenue ... ove soe ese £1,315,943 0 4 £113 0 

Total Working Costs __... ove ose ose 678,101 14 4 017 0 

Working Profit... ose £637,841 6 0 £016 0 

Rents, Interest, Sundry Revenue, etc. as 11,672 3 1 
Balance unappropriated at 3lst December, 1924 ove eee ae eve 107,724 3 10 


£757,237 12 11 
This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Income Tax, Employers’ Tax, Miners’ Phthisis 


etc. jae £91,787 9 7 
Funds appropriated for Capital Expenditure ot me ie 4,374 4 6 
Dividends .Nos. 24 and 25 of 274% and 224%, respectively aie pee 598,446 0 0 
694,607 14 1 
Leaving a balance unappropriated of £62,629 18 10 
4 


The Ore Reserves at the end of the year were estimated at 3,521,900 tons, having an average value of 7.3 
dwts., over a stoping width of 69 inches. 

The full Reports and Accounts may be obtained from the London Agents, The Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investment Co., Ltd., 10/11 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 10.4.1926 PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS 

Hodge April 21.—ART CITIES, North and Central Italy ... 4 weeks 
Colt ins Hutchinson Selwyn yn & Blount May 16.—PYRENEES and Chateaux of Loire ... 27 days 
Fisher Unwin Stanley Paul May 22.—GREECE AND CONSTANTINOPLE ... 4 weels 
Grant. Richards 

Gyldendal Mills & Boon Werner Lauri- N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 


159 Auckland Road, London, S.E.19 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon — gpg 


Printed for the Proprietors, THe Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard $157, two lines), in the Parish of St 
Paul, in the County of London, by Hersert Reracn, Lrp., Eyot Works, St. Pcter’s Square, London, Wo; Saturday, April 10, 1926 
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